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Vv LAN DT CARY 1 OcN 
OF THE 
APPENDIX TO THE POEMS, 
CALLED ROWLEY’S, 


ENC REPEY. T9 
bee Aa oS Wo Ee Res 


OF 
THE DEAN OF EXETER, 
JACOB BRYANT, ESQUIRE, 
AND 


A THIRD ANONYMOUS.WRITER; 


WIiETH SOME FURTHER 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THOSE POEMS 


P) 
AND AN 
EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE 
WHICH HAS BEEN PRODUCED IN 
SUPPORT OF THEIR AUTHENTICITY; 


BY THOMAS “TY RWitiT, 


PRINTED FOR T. PAYNE AND SON, 
CASTLE-STREET, ST. MARTIN’S. 


MDCCLXXXII, 


NEQUE EGO SUM’ OFFENSU$ DISPUTATIONE 
VESTRA, NEC VOS OFFENDI DECEBIT, SI QUID 
FORTE AURES VESTRAS PERSTRINGET, CUM 
SCIATIS HANC ESSE EJUSMODI SERMONUM LE- 
GEM, JUPICIUM ANIMI CITRA DAMNUM AFFEC- 
TUS PROFERRE, 


Tacrr. DiaLoOG, DE ORATORKIBUSs 


THE 


eae] A anti ted Pav Ao be RN 


Vindication of the arguments drawn from Lan- 
GUAGE, in the former part of the APPENDIX; to 
prove, that the Poems were ot written by RowLey, 
P. i—76 


Se&. I, Examination of three fuppofitions, which have 
been adopted to evade the force of ‘all argunien‘s from 
LancuacE; 1. [hat the Poems are written in a 
Provincial. diale€t, p. 3. 2. That there was no 
ftandard-language in the xv century, p. 6. 3. That 
‘the Poetns may have been much altered by the tran~ 
{criber, p. 8. 


Seat. II. Reply to the anfwers, which have been given 
to the objeétions in the AppENDrx, tnder the FirsT 
GENERAL HEAD of words not ufed by avy other author. 
1. ABESSIE, p. i1.—2. ABORNE, p.12:—3. ABRE- 
DYNGS. ‘The objection withdrdwn, p. 14. 
4. AcROOLE, [bid.—s5. ADAVE, p. 15.—6. ADENTE, 
p. i6.—7. ADRAMES, p. 19.—8. ALATCHE, Pp. 20. 
—g: Amer, Ibid.—10. ALUSTE, p.21.—-11; ALYNE, 
p. 23.—i2. ALYSE, p. 24.—13: ANERE, p. 20.— 
14, ANETE, p. 27.—Is5. APPLYNGES, 10. ARROW- 
LEDE, 17. ASENGLAVE, p. 28.—-%&8. ASLEE, 19. As+ 
SWAIE, 20. ASTENDE, Pp. 29¢ 


223 Seét, 
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Sect. HI. Reply to the anfwers under the sEconpD GE- 
NERAL HEAD of words ufed by other writers, but ina 
different fenfe. 1. ABOUNDE, p. 29. 2. ALEDGE, 
P. 30.—3. ALL-A-BOON, p. 32-4. ALLEYN, p. 33- 
—s. Ascaunce. The objection withdrawn, p. 34.— 
6. Asterte, Ibid—y7. AumERE, p. 35.—8. BarR- 
BED, p. 38.—9. BLAKE, p. 39 10. Bopykin, 
SWARTHE, p. 41.—11. BorDEL, p. 42.—12. Bys- 
MARE, p. 43.-—-13. CHAMPYON, V. p. 44.—14. Con- 
TAKE, Ibid—15. Derne, p. 46,-16. DRooriz, 
P. 47.17. Fonnes, p. 49.--18. Knoprep, p. 53. 
—iIg. Lecrurn, p. 54.—20. Liruig, p. 55. 


ect. IV. Reply to the anfwers under the THIRD GENE- 
RAL Heap of words infledted contrary to grammar and 
cufiom. Preliminary obfervation, p. '56.—-Crievis, 
P- 57-—Eynk, p. 60.—Hei8, p..62.—Tuyssen, ib. 
—COYEN and SoTHEN, p. 65 —'l ermination of verbs 
tithe fingular number in ». Han, &c, p. 66. 


PART THE SEQOND. 


Obfervations. upon the cther parts of the INTERNAL 
EvipENcE, to prove, that the Poems were not written 
by RowLey, p.77—115. 


Sect. I. Purases. Se/f ufed as a fubftantive. .Did be. 
ps 78.— Sect. IT, Figures, p. 80.—sedt.. JU, VER- 
SIFICATION, p. 82. Mr. Bryant’s arguments, from 
coimmparifon of other writers, examined, p.83.  Alexan- 
drine verfe, p. 88. Pindavic meafure, blank verfe, 
p. 8g.—séedt. IV. Forms oF Composition, Odes, 
Eclogues, Difcorfins Tragedies, p. g1.—Se&t. V. ANA- 
CHRONISMsS and CONTRADIcTIONS To HuisTory, 
Kvitting of Hofen, Horjc-millanares. Political Fre dom, 
P- 94.—-Mark, a gold coin, Noble, a filver coin, p. 95. 
» Warreburgus, St. baldwin, and St. Godwin, three 
Aditious Saints, p.96. CAanynce vot fole founder of 
Redcliff Church, p. g8. Ropert CanynceE not 
great-grandtather of WILLIAM, p.9g. The name 
of 


—Of 
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of CanynGe’s brother zot JoHNE, but THomas, Ibid. 
Tranfactions relative to Sir BALpwin FuLrorp, 
p.. 400. to CANYNGE’s Ordination, to avoid 
a marriage propofed by K, Edward, p. 105. Ca- 
NXYNGE's Fine, p. 112. ; 


PART THE T HIRD. 


Examination of the EXTERNAL EvipENCcE for the 


exifience of any Poems under the “ame of Row Ley, 
p. 116—128. No evidence, that any fuch Poems were 
depofited by CanynceE in Redcliff Church, either in 
CANYNGE’s will, p. 117—or in any deed of his, 
p.118. Improbability, that the works of RowLey 
fhould have been preferved in a fingle copy, depofited 
in a church-cheft; or, if more copies had exified, 
that the zame of the author fhould have fo long 
efcaped all notice, p.. 119. [he name of RowLeYy 
totally unknown for many years after the cheft, in 
which his works are fuppofed to have been depofited, 
had been broken open, p. 121. never men- 
tioned ty the Attorney, under whofe infpection. the 
cheft was opened in 1727, p. 123.———-or by any of 
the perfons, who are related.to have had accefs to the 
Mf. which were left at large, from 1727 to 176s, 
viz. Chatterton the father, p.124.—Perret and Shier- 
cliff, pe 127-—and Morgan, p. 127. 


BAR vbenbrH bb Qa aD $i. 


Reafons for believing that the Poems were all written 
by THomas CuatTerton, by whom they were firft 
produced, p. 129—to the end. His affertion, that he 
copied them from his father’s Mff. confidered and re- 
futed, p. 130. \ His pretended originals fhewn to have 
been probably forged by himfelf, p. 133. Examina- 
tion of the argument drawn from his fuppofed want 


of 
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of inducement to fuch a forgery, p. 150. froin his 
fuppoted want of ability, 1. of natural parts, p. 144.— 
2. of acquired knowledse, p. 145.—3. Of time, p.152- 
Vindication of the /atter part of the APPENDIX, 
p- 161. Words in the Poems derived from d/unders of 
older writers: ALL A Boon, AUMERES, BAwsINy 
p- 163. Bronpeous, Bronp*p, BRoNDEYNGE, 
BuRLIF BRONDE, p. 164. Buriep, p.165. Bys- 
MARE, RYSMARELIE; BismaRDE, CALKE, p. 106. 
Atyse, BEsTorker, p. 167. BLAKE, BLAKIED, 
HANCELLED, p. 168. SHap, p. 169. Comparifon 
of the explanations given by CHATTERTON of cer- 
tain words objected to in the former part of the Ar- 
PENDIX, with the explanation of the fame or fimilar 
words in Kersry, p. 171. The pra€tice in the 
Poems of prefixing @ to words of all forts, arbitrarily, 
not juftifiable, p. 172. Additional lift of words de- 
rived from blunders of Kersey. ATTENES, BEs- 
TADDE, p. 14<.  Bevyte, BEWorPEN, p. 176. 
CHERISAUNEI, ELr, p.177. Entyn, FORGARD, 
ForswaTt, p. 178. GRarcHE, p. 179. HAILE, 
Haiiie, Lere, p. 180. . Lisse, p. 181. OBAIE, 
REGRATE, p.182. SEMLYKEENE, UNLIART, ps 183s 
WYycHENCREF, p. 184. YsSPENDE, p. 185. Con- 
clufion, that CHATTERTON, having copied the blun- 
ders of KERSEY, or fome older writer, was the author 
of the Poems, p. 185. Examination of the argu- 
ments, which have been particularly urged to prove, 
that he was only the tranferiber; his own declaration, 
pe 187. His mifconceptions, or miftakes in tranfcribing, 
p- 189. His mifinterpretations of words. LorDYNGEs 
p. 198. Berren, p.igg. Houron, p.200. Ders, 
p- 202. That the Poems contain many things with 
which he could not poflibly have been acquainted ; 
Uncommon words; FAupsroLreE, Fortunizs, Fruc- 
TUOUS ENTENDEMENT, p. 204. Gouur, Manca, 
Pp. 205. Greek quctation from Gregory Nazianzen, 
p. 206. Latin quotations, p. 208. Hiftorical fais; 
Canynge’s ordination and fine, p. 210. The burning 
3 of 
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of Redcliff Spire, p. 211. The Temple Church, p. 213. 
The names in the Battle of Hattings, p.214. Spen/er. 
Walworth, and Philpot. Lincoln Cloth. Efirild and Sa- 
brina, Pp» 217. Ceremonial of Tournuments, p. 218. 
Concluding obfervation from the untformity of manner 
‘n the Poems attributed to RowLEy, CANYNGE, Sir 
Trysspor Gorces, Joan IscamMe, and Joun Ab- 
bot of St. Auguftine’s, that they were ALL WRITTEN 
by CHATTERTON, P. 220. 


A 


VINDICATION, &c. 


PO ANHE direé& and pointed manner, in which 

iny APPENDIX to the Porms, called Row- 

wEY’s, has been attacked by the Dean of Ext- 

TER, Mr. Bryant, and a third aNonyMous writer, 

whom his publither files ** very learned and inge- 
ious,’ (1) makes it abfolutely neceflary for me 


~ 


base) 


(1) In a piece, entitled, ‘* Remarks on the Appendix of 
the Editor of Rowley’s Bg rt tt fe annesed to a pam- 
phlet, printed for C. Baruursrt, entitled, ‘* Obfrvations 
“¢ on the Poems attributed to Rowley, te nding to prove that 
‘¢ they were really written by him, pe other ancient au- 
“¢ thors,” by a’Gentleman, Pre it feems, died before his 
papers went to the prefs. Of this laft Canteen I fhall 
fay very little; not merely out of tendernefs to a pofthu- 
mous work, or from deference to the old ad age, De mor- 
tuis nil nift bonum; but becaufe to a ec a fhare of 
general literature tie appears to have joined much candour 
and good manners. It is no new thing, that men of can- 
dour and probity, and even of parts and learning, fhould 
fupport a literary impofture. If Cuarrerron had lived 
long enough, he might potlibly, fome time or other, have 
exprefled himfelf in words not very different from the 
following of Psatrmanazar. ‘* And whenI came to the 
“© univerfity, I found many learned and worthy friends, 
5 $6 ag 


either to vindicate the obfervations in that Ap- 
PENDIX, or to retract the conclufion, to which 
they profeffedly lead, viz. that the Poems were not 
writicn by any ancient author, but entirely by Tuomas 
Cuatrerton. As I do not feel myfelf in the 
leaft difpofed to embrace the latter part of this 
alternative, fam obliged, however reluétantly, to 
enter into a minute examination of the faéts and 
arguments by which thefe three learned perfons 
have attempted to contradié, and invalidate, my 
obfervations upon the Lancuace of the Poems 
attributed to Rowtry. If I fhould be able; as 
1 truft I fhall be, to fhew that thofe obfervations 
remain unfhaken and uncontradicted in any ma- 
terial point, I might perhaps fafely leave the con 
élufion drawn from them to the judgement of the 
andid and intelligent reader; but, in the pre- 
fent ftate of this controverfy, as the advocates for 
Row.eEy have at length releafed their opponents 
from the difadvantageous neceflity of proving a 
negative 3 as they have condefcended to produce 


‘* as warmly engaged for, as others were againft me; and 
‘* with this feeming advantage on my fide, at which I have 
** had frequent occafion to blufh, that the former were 
“¢ men of the beft character for candour and probity as well 
‘* as learning and parts, and whom, for that reafon, I for- 
** bear, asl ought, to name; their partiality for me being 
“¢ the mere effect of too extenfive a charity and genero- 
“¢ fity, and which only expofed them to the farcafms and 
‘¢ ridicule of my opponents.’? Memoirs of Pfalm, by him- 
felf, Pp. 2216 


Ls 8 
the evidence, extetnal afd internal, by which the 
élaim of this New Poer is fupported; as more 
evidence of that fide, or abler advocates, can 
fearcely be expeéted; I hope I fhall! be excufed, 
if, after having difpatched thé immediate object 
of this publication, I take the opportunity of go- 
ing a little more at large into thé confideration 
of the whole queftion: 

I; But, before I attempt a pannieliles defence 
of my APPENDIX, it is neceflary for me to take 
fome notice of the endeavours, which have been 
ufed, to evade the force of all arguments which 
can be drawn from Lanevace in this cafe: Fot 
this purpofe thrée different fuppofitions havé been 
principally adopted. 1. That the Poems are 
written in a provincial dialeét, and therefore aré 
not reducible to the rules of the ftandard-language. 
2. That there was no ftandard-language in the 
XV century, by which they can be tried. 3. That 
hey may have been Altered; and corrupted; in 
their paflage to us; fo that the dnothalies how 
found in them may Have béen owing to the tran+ 
{cribers; and not to the author. 

_ With refpect to the rrrsr of thefe fuppofitions, 
Thad faid [Appap.-912.:n2], “ that nobody would 
** contend, that the poems attribited to Rowley 
‘© are written in any provincial diale&t.” I now 
perceive that this was faid inconfiderately : for 
the very learned Mr. Bryant begins thofe “< Os- 

B2 “ SERVATIONS, 


[ 4 
$C: SERVATIONS, IN WHICH” (if we -may believe 
his title-page,) THE | AUTHENTICITY OF , THESE 
PoEMS Is ASCERTAINED,” with the. following 
words. °° One of the firft pofitions, which I muft lay 
&° down, is, that thefe Poems were written in a 
<¢ provinciAL Dratect: according to the idiom 

of the people, in whofe country the author refided, 
‘© and was probably born’? In another. place 
[p.10,] he tells us, (upon what authority, I fhall 
not now enquire,) that “ RowLey was of SoMER- 
<‘ seTsHIRE.’ One might therefore have ex- 
pected, that Mr. Bryant would have proceeded 
immediately to eftablifh this his firft, and very 
material, pofition, by defining accurately what he 
calls a provincial dialed ; by ftating authentically 
the principal peculiarities of the Somerfetfhire 
dialeét; and’ by fhewing, from the poems, t that 
the author adhered to thofe peculiarities in pre- 
ference to the more polifiied language of ‘the 
time. Iam forry to fay, that, after a very atten- 
tive perufal of Mr. Bryawnr’s book, I am full 
unable to.guefs what he means by a provincial 
dialeéi (2); I cannot fee, that he has any where 

(2)° Mr. Bryant gives us firft two extracts from Caxton ; 
in which, he fays, ‘‘ we have a clear account of the dialects 
of thofe times; .and of the variety of terms, that prevailed 
in the days of Caxton, which were precifely the days of 
Rowley.” But all’ that I can collect from thofe extracts 1s, 
that there were dialects in thofe times, as there are now; 


and that as brode and rude Englifhe was {poken in the 


weald of Kent (where Caxton was born) as in any place 
of 


ire 
flated the peculiarities of ‘the Somerfetfhire dia- 


of England. What the defaute was, which the Lady Mar- 
garet found in Caxton’s Engli/he, is’ not fpecified. Her 
Ladyfhip might perhaps be as nice a purz/?, as the Attic 
herb-woman, who detected Theophraftus for a ftranger ; 
but no modern critic, I believe, will ptetend to lay down 
the peculiarities of the Kentifh dialect from the writings of 
Caxton. he . 

With refpect to the uncommon words, which may be 
found in the Vifons of Pierce Plowman, if Mr. Bryant had 
thought proper to point any of them out, I apprehend they 
might in general be proved to be rather antiquated than 
provincial; as thofe undoubtedly are which he has pointed 
out in Shakfpeare; for to what province of England were 
the words /7ithy, mold-warp, and wierd, ever peculiar? 

Spenfer’s provincialities are evidently affected, and not 
deducible from any natural dialect. The tranflation of the 
Aineis by Gawin Douglas is indeed, as Mr. Bryant. fays, 
entirely provincial; but can he be ferious, when he adds, 
** that much of the fame language is to be found inthe 
poems attributed to Rowley, and therefore that no book 
can be applied to preferable to this, in order to authenti- 
cate thofe poems, either in refpect to orthography or 
ftyle?’’ If this were fo, one might be led, to conclude, 
either that the dialects of Scotland and Somerfetfhire were 
very fimilar, or that Rowley re/ided and was probably born 
in the former, rather than in the latter, diftrict; but, 
without coming to any conclufion at prefent, I would with 
the reader to compare part of a ftanza, which Mr. Bryant, 
in his 434th page, has quoted from Gawin Douglas, with 
an equal number of lines in Rowley, and judge himielf, 
how the two writers agree in orthography and ftyle. 

But it is time to ftate my own idea of a provincial dia- 
leé? ; which is, infhort, that it confifts not fo much in the 
ufe of peculiar words, as in the peculiar pronunciation of 
common words. ‘The following example from Veritegan, 
p- 213, will explain my meaning.  ‘“¢ Inftead of pro- 
nouncing, according as one would fay at London, 3] woul 
eat more cheele if 3 hav it, the Northern man faith, 
ay fun eat mare cheefe gin ap badet, and the Weltern 

D3 man 


oY 
lect from any written, or even oral, authority (3)¢ 
nor do kaa that a fingle phrafe, or word, in 
the Poems has been proved by him, or the other 
learned writers on the fame fide, to have been 
more peculiar to Somerfetfhire than to Yorkfhi ure. 
The stconp feems to be the favourite fuppo- 
fition of the Dean of Exeter. He contends 
p. 5131, “ that tbe criterion of antiquity 

bid down in the AppENDIX cannot be admitted, 
ztth regard either to the iff, fign 


‘Redlion of words.” ‘The criterion laid down in 
man faith, shud eat more checle an chad it.” Agrec- 
ably to thefe {pecimens, it will be found, I believe, 
that the fame mouns and verbs are in ufe in mott 
dialeéts, and that their principal differences arife from a 
corrupt pronunciation and commixture of per fonal pros 
HOUNS, AUX! liary verbs, and fuch prepo ofttions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs, as occur moft frequently. At leaft it mutt be 
allowed, that many inftances of fuch mifpronunciation-, 
and invepulat combinations of the laft mentioned parts ot 
{peech, would probably appear in every page of an author, 
whowrote in a provincial dialect; whereas all the initances, 
which Mr. Bryant has produced in proof of the provin- 


ciality of Rowley, are Angle words, whiten he is pleafed to 
Bot. , - , 7 : e , <i 
| provincial; tough many of them are common words) 


d by Chaucer and other writers, either with or without 


ee 


a {n mall variation in orthography ; wkd many of them, fot 


¢ 


aught that has ap peas red, were never uled by any body but 


Dp 


the writer of thefe Poems. 

(3) I fhould except the quotation in p. ro, from Alexan- 
der Gill, where we are told that the Weitern dialect, efpe- 
cially in Somerfetfhire, was the ee barbarous of any. Of 
the two initances there given of words peculiar to Somer- 
fetthire, viz. daa for part, and toit Foe) “at, it is observable 
¢hat neither occurs in the Poecias. 3H 


the 


i 


Er i 
the AppENnDIx is the prattice of other writers of the 
fame age ; a criterion, which, I believe, was never 
before rejected in trying the language of any 
author (4). If it is now to be rejected, it muft 
be upon the fuppofition, that no writers of autho- 
rity are to be found in the age of the pretended 
Rowreyx, with whom he can be compared. But 
this, one fhould think, would hardly be main- 
tained by any one who recollected, that a century 
of years, reckoned backwards from 1474, will 
include the moft confiderable compofitions of 
Cuaucer and Gower, and the whole works of 
OccitevE and Lypcare; four authors, from 
whom, I will venture to fay, the flandard-language 
ef England in their time may be as perfectly 
afcertained, as it can be by any equal number of 
poets for any fubfequent period of the fame du- 
ration (5)- 


(4) I muft obferve, that the Dean himfelf feems to have 
made ufe of this criterion, or one very like it, in p. 463, 
where he pronounces the langue age of two foups to be too 
modern for the thirteenth century. I fhould be glad to know 
by what criterion he formed this judgement, if not dy the 
practice of other writers of that age; and towhat he chiefly 
attended in examining their language, if not to the u/e, 
Sfignification, and infle@ion-of words. If by thefe means 
the Dean was enabled to difcover, that the language of the 
fongs was too modern for the thirteenth century, why may 
not the fame means enable others to prove, that the lan- 
guage of the Poems attributed to Rowley 7s too modern for 
the fifteenth century 2” 

(§) The Dean of. Exeter has objected [p. 465], ** ape 

inftead of adhering to the ftandard which I had mytelf eft,- 
B 4 blifhe d, 


Tha 
we A 


a5 


bp 


rH1RD fuppofition has been occafionally. 


adopted by. every defender of Rowzey, in order 


blifhed, and trying 
contempot aries. 4 


writer of the 1 i yreced 


lave ie 


ling century, 


the fole touchftone of truth and antiquity.” 


eader w 


pendix, 
¢hat Ch 


) 
y 
| 


1¢ language of Rowley by that of Tae 
appealed to Chaucer 
to whoin I refer as al 


ad 
(e% 


fl 


moft 
3ut if the 


ill be pleafed to run over thofe pages of the Ap- 
to which the Dean has referred him, 


aucer is principal); 


he will fee 


ly cited to fhew an chab lifhed ufe 


of certain words in a ienfe different from that in the Poems. 
If I had cited a (ftriétly)} contemporary author, it might 
have been faid, that any fuch author might as well have 
been miftaken in the ufe of a word,’ as the author of the 
Poems, It was necefflary PADRES to appeal to fome older 
writer of efta Vesta credit; and, exclufive of every other 


der 
confideration, t 


found in C 


led me 


to apply 
Dean fuppofes, 


c¢ 


> facility with w hich the words might be 


If 


that the 


l was 
writers of that 


well appri 


peri 


ane by the help of the Gloffaries,. naturally 
to him. 


fed, as the 
iod are not 


fo much diftinguifhed by the words they make ufe of, as by 


their manner 


IV Rew 
D4 lno 
pull “Sd 
penalx. 
W 
joine d wi 


in their t 


] 
1 


their 
ees 


NAY 


LVi dle 


ninence, 


ime, 
earning 


and the 


of putting them together,’ 

quite indifferent 

no bufinefs but with their /ngle word. 
~ © 


to 


them together 
YQ 


Vv 
VV 


it 
anc 


\ 


ftill exifling, 


1 
al 
B 


cC 


which of 


ih] hot be dif 


abilities, 


9 


orrectnel 


ith reipect to the. three wri 
th Chaucer, 


{puted, 
from 
to which they may be brought 
they are amply entitled to that pre- 
el I do not mean however that a proper allowance 
fhould not be made for the variation of the language be- 
t 


fers, 
as ftandards of the Eng 


p3* fer 


I did not meddle with 


i Mes 


11 


I believe, 


the quant 


whom [| |} 


I muft have-been 
them I fhould appeal, 


as I had. 


Ir manner of 


T 
a 


in the Ap- 
have here 
fh language 
that from 


ity of their 


ween the beginning of. this periog and the time of the 
fuppofed Rowley, or that even later writers fhould not. be 
called in (if any can be found) to juftify, or excufe, tne 
numerous ae partures from the ftandard language, which 
occur in the Poems. The more writers of that or the fol- 
lowing age are examined, the more clearly will the forgery 
appear. 


to 


a 
to get rid of fome particular difficulties in the 
prefent text; but it: is embraced in the greateft 
latitude by Mr. Bryant [p. 434], where he fays, 
that “* Rowtey may have been altered in the fame 
manner with Buinp Harry;” i.e. modernized. 
But how is this fuppofition in any'degree: recon- 
cileable to the flory, which .wevare required to 
believe, concerning thefe Poems? If the judicious 
and muntficent CanyNnce. depofited’ any poems 
of his friend, Rowizey in Redcliffe Church, we 
may be fure, that they were ‘either originals in 
Rowugy’s-own:handwriting, or at leaft fair and 
correct copies*made under his infpection. ‘Thefe 
Mff. whatever they were, we are told, ‘came into 
the hands of Cuattrerton, “and froth them he 
made the copies, which we now have. -A'ccord- 
ing to this ftory; I do not fee the leaft ground 
for fuppofing that the Poems have been much al- 
tered. Compofitions really ancient could not 
have wanted any alteration to give them the co- 
lour of antiquity; and that Cuatrerton had no 
inclination to modernize them is evident, from 
the multitude of uncommon words with which 
they abound, and which it would ‘have been much 
more eafy for him to alter than to explain. The 
utmoft therefore which can be inferred from this 
third fuppofition (confiftently with the original 
fuppofition, that CaHatrertTon tranfcribed the 
Poems from ancient Mf) is merely, that he may 


have 


ce 


ae J 

have been guilty of fuch involuntary literal ers 
rors, as are ufually to be found in almoft al} 
tran{cripts. 


HI. Having thus fhewn, that no fufficient reafon 
has been alledged for exempting the Poems at-’ 
tributed to Rowxzy from that fort of trial to 
whjch I had brought them, I proceed to exami 
the feveral anfwers which have been given to t 
Obfervations ypon their Language, by w ih I 
had attempted to prove that they were not writ- 
ten in the XV century. I fhall be longer, d fear, 
than the reader would with; certainly much 
lonyer than I fhould with renkei But the defence 

in all cafes muft be regulated by the attack. 

The Dean of Exeter and the anonymous 
KEMARKER have fubjoined their Antwers to each 
of my objections, in the order in which thofe 
Objections fand in the Appenpix, Mr. Bryant 
has done me the honour to take fome notice of 
many of my Objections, not in any regular order, 
but as they feem to have come acrofs him in the 
proiecution of his own plan. Whatever falls 
from him is too valuable to be overlooked; and 
therefore I fhall take fome pains to collect, from 
the different parts of his. book, the Obfervations 
relative to the AppENDIx; and I fhall arrange 

them with thofe of the other two gentlemen, 
that they may all appear together in one view. 
Under 


[ou ] 

Under my First Heap of words not ufed iy 
any other author, I had recommended to the 
reader’s confideration swenty inftances, taken from 
the firft letter only of the alphabet. 


I. ABESSIE, FE. 111. 82. 


Whyleft the congeon flowrette abefie dyghte. 
That there exifts fuch an Englifh verb as cke/e, 


or abafe, from the French adaiffer, I never had 
any doubt. ‘The queftion is about abeffie. What 
part of fpeech is it? ANonymus fecms to con- 
fider it as an adverb; for he fays, Adbeffie dyghte is 
humbly drefled. The Dean fays, that “ Adefie is 
here put adverbially, and joined with a participle; 
fo Spenfer has the expreffion of warlike-dizit, 
Haver 4. dt. ze According to this, Abs; 
fhould be an adjefive, But juit before he 


w 


obferved, that “ Abeffie dyghte Snead exactly 
with the Scripture phrafe, to be clea | 

humility, 1 Peter, v. 5.” I think it extremely 
probabl e that the author (whoever he was) had 
this Scripture phrafe in his mind, and ufed Aée// 

as a noun, for Aumili ty; for I fee that Cratrer- 
TON, whom, notwithftanding his blunders and 
ignorance, I muft fill confider as the bef expok 
tor of thefe Poems, has fo interpreted it, Bur 
the point which remains to be proved is, that 
dbejfie has been ufed asa noua, or adjective, or 


baa, by any other author, 


fl. am J 

Y cannot find’ that Mr. Bryant has taken any 
natice of this’ word. 

2, ABORNE. T. 45. 

Snett oppe hys long ftrunge bowe and fheelde 

aborne. 

Anonymous fays, that this word ** might Of 
afily Reins: and vindicated, were it needful ;’ 
but he declines the tatk, for reafons which may A 

feen in his pamphlet, p. 8. 

Mr. BryAnt sage g that ** his fhield aborne 
may pofiibly mean nothing more than his aqduraz 
fhield. Acwburne, from awbour, French: brown 
of a tan colour. Johnfon’s Di&.” If Auburn 
came from the French n, 4ubour, I know not why 
it fhould fignify brown of any fhade. Aubour, or 
Aubier, is explained by CorGRAvE to mean. the 
pith, fap, or wuiresr and fofteft part of timber; 
and its obvious etymology, from the Latin //- 
burnum, proves the truth of his explanation. [ 
do not however mean to argue, that auburn. does 
not at this day fignify a brown colour, but only 
that the derivation of it from aubour has been 
haflily and erroneoufly adopted. Nor fhall I dif- 
cufs upon pret authority, or with what propriety, 
the epithet auburn could be applied to a fhield; 
as Mr. Berra himfelt (diffatisfied, I prefume, 
with every explanation of the prefent text) has 
had recourfe to a Ca le? ‘that the line was 


not truly copied; and that inftead of— 


hys 


Cee 

hys long ftrunge bowe and theeld adorie, 
we fhould read— 

hys long ftrunge bow, and fheeld, Ann bore.” 
The word Borne has been before explained by 
Mr. Bryant [p. 129] to fignify @ kind of gorget, 
or breaft-plate. In this place [p. 279] he fays, 
«* it was a fort of cor/let.”- He A proved, with 
his ufual learning, that Byrna, Brynia, Brunia, 
Brunie, Birnye, in various letierhalveay have been 
equivalent to the Latin Lorica; but, I confefs, 
{ fhould have thought his conjecture better fup- 
ported, if he had produced a fingle inftance of 
Borne having been ufed in that fenfe in Encrisu. 

But the ftrongeft reafon againft any conjec- 
tural alteration is, that the received reading A. ae : 
{uppofing it to be capable of fonify it ie Burnijbed, 
as CHATTERTON has explained it, is better fees 
to the context than any other word. The Dean 
of EXEerer fays, that ** Burne, Burned, Bourne, 
and Ybourned, are frequently ufed by our ancient 
poets in the fenfe here affixed to them.” His 
inftances however are only of Burned, and 
Voourned; not one of Burne, or Bourne. ‘Till he 
produces one of Aborne, I fhall confider my ob- 
jection as in full force. 

The Deawn’s obfervation, with refpeé& to wh 
he calls £° the A.S.. prefix, which (he fays) Row- 
LEY and all our ancient poets infert or omit at their 
pleafure,” will be more properly confidered when 
y 


res 
COMMS 


Cea 
I cotne to the vindication of that part of the 
AppENDIX [p. 531, n. *] in which I had ré& 
marked, ** that it was ufual with CHaTTrERTon 
to prefix a to words of all forts, without any re- 


=, ; i 49 
gard to cuftom or propriety. 


ABREDYNGE, AB. 334. 
ee lted Atlla, thie abredynge blynge. | 
Yam convinced by the paflage, which the Dean 
of ExeTeEr has quoted from Gower, that Abreids 
was ufed in the fenfe of Upbraid; and. conféquent- 
ly, that my objection to Abredynge being ufed in 
the fenfe of Upbraiding was ill-founded. 


4. AcrooLe. ED. 6. 

Didde f{peke acroole, wyth languifhment of éyne. 
That Zo crool and To crookle might have been 
properly faid of Doves, I never meant to difpute. 
The queftion is, whether the word Acrcole was 
ever applied adverbially to the human fpeéch. 

The Dean indeed fays, that it ce exprefles ftrong- 
iy thé meaning affixed to it by Skinner, To [peat 
in a murmuring voice ; ” which might lead one to 
imagine, that SkINNER had actually explained 
the word. Aercole in that tnanner; whereas he only 
fays, “* rool, exp. rhurmurare, obmurmurare; 
credo idem pce ®rowl.” 

The Dean’s other authorities dré taken from 
Bp. Douvcuas and his Gloffarift. 1. To crowde, 
for the noife made by doves. 2. To crowpe, fot 
that’ 


[ 1s J | | 
that made by cranes; (he might have added; 
Jwans and ravens.) 3. To érane, or croyné; fig- 
nifying To vow. Whether all thefe, taken togé< 
ther, are fufficient to make us believe, that Acrco/? 
was ever before ufed to exprefs the manner of 
{peaking of a diftreffed damfel, muft be left 
the reader’s judgement. 

Mr. Bryant, I think, has paffed over this 
word; arid ANonymus orily refers us to the ex- 
pofitions of Crool, by Bartzy; with an imperfect 
quotation from MuinsHEew, aes if comiplete, 
would probably thew, that the word crool, o£ 
fomething like it, was applicable to doves, His 
obfervation, from Lye, concerning the initial 
augment a, will be confidered elfewhere, with the 
en, of Exerer’s A. S. prefix. See before, 
phir 

5. Apave. Hi 2. 402. 
The fyneft dame the fun or moone adave. 


This word is “ for the prefent given up” by 
Anonymus. Mr. Bryant has faid no thing 
it. But the Dean tells us, that it js ihe paft 
tenfe of Adawe; and fignifies, Arofe of focne upon. 
It will be time enough to confider the fienifica- 
tion of this word, w Eh the ufe of it is eftablifhed. 
Fle owns, that it is an “ irreoular” paft tenfe ; 

but fays, that it m ay be juftified by many 
far inftances in our ancient ‘Writers, 1 


for 


Le 
y ho form 
age 
oy 2ds 


Ye 
gay {from give, drof from drive, grof from grafen, 
thobte trom thinckens with various other irregular 
paft tenfes mentioned in Manning’s Saxon Grams 
mar.” The only /milarity, which I can difcern 
in als inttances, is, that they are irregular; and, 
it light, they would have ferved as well to 
eat the ule of Adoff, or Adobte, for the patt 
tenfe of Adawe. In order to form any argument 
from /imilarity, the Dean fhould have ftated one 
inftance at leaft of a verb in awe, terminating its 
paft tenfe in ave, 


6. Apente. AX. 396. Apentep. G. 32 

On to thie vefte the rodde fonne ys adente. 

Adented prowels to the gite of wit. 
For a complete juftification of this. word, Anos 

Nymus has cited his ufual authority, NaTHas 
NIEL BAiLey, PuttoLocus. ** To adent, to faften. 
O. word. Bail.” Upon which it may be proper 
to obferve, once for all, that fuch citations really 
prove nothing more than that the word has been 
repeated by BarLey out of fome older dittionary. 
They will never prove (to thofe, who have been 
at all converfant with our old dictionaries) that 
the word is really ancient ; and much lefs, that it 
is truly explained. The Dean of Exzrer in- 
deed has produced a French word Adenter, which 
is explained by Corerave to fignify, To mortaife, 
to fajien or goin by mortaife; to enchafe one thing 
culthin 


Cr 

within another. But this fhould rather convince 
us that Corcrave, at leaft, knew of no fich 
Englith word as Adente. If he had known of it; 
he would probably have ufed it to explain the 
French, as, a little below, he explains Adherer, 
To adhere; Adjuger, “To adjudge; Adjurer, 'To 
adjure, &c. Nor has he inferted Adente in the 
Englith part of his Dictionary; fo that I am per- 
fuaded he had never heard of fuch an Enelith 
word. SKINNER, many years after CotcRAvE; 
has inferted Adent, in his clafs of old and obfolete 
words, upon the fingle authority of one, whom 


he quotes by the title of Author Did. Angl. (6) 5 


(6) From a comparifon of feveral articlés T am per- 
fuaded, that this Author Dic. Angl, whom Skinner has 
quoted fo frequently, was no other than Mr. Epwarp 
Purttips, whofe General Engli/p DiGionary, entitled, 
The New World of Words, was fir publithed foon after 
the Reftoration. This article in Puirures ftands thus: 
To adent (old word), to fatten or join.” ‘To which 
SKINNER refers thus: ‘¢ avent, Authori Dic. Angl. apud 
quem jolum occurrit, exp. Configere, conjungere, &c,” 
What opmion Skinner had of the authenticity of fome 
of PHittipses words, will appear from what he has faid on 
the firft article of this clafs: ‘* Xbarick, vox que mihi zz 
jolo Diét. Ang], oceurrit, inter veteres Anglicas voces Tre- 
cenfita, alioqui nunquam vel leéta vel audita ; exponitur 
autem zufatiabilis, nefcio an ab &c. Sed ita me Deus amet, 
vereor ne infanti nondum nato calceos parem.” The article 
in Puituips is  Abarftick (old word), infatiable.” 

While I am upon this fubjeét, it may be not impertinent 
to obferve, that where Skinner adds fimply exp. to any 
word, he refers to the expo/ition of that word in Speght’s 
Glifjary to Chaucer. See nis fecond article: «4 abaiwed, exp, 
Perterritus, metu-confternatus &c,’? The article in SPEGR: 
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and ean the iame authority expounds it ronpfeeré 
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or Dent; iffus; a forcible impreffion; feems to 
me lefs admiffible than the Dean’s from the 
French verb Adenter. Ibelieve, few people, who 
know what an indenture is, will be of opinion with 
him, that our “ current verb, Zo indent; to make 
a bargain; to contract; fhould. be derived froni 
the Saxon Dynt, rather than from the French 
endenter.” 


7- ApRAMES. Ep. 27. 


Loughe loudlie dynneth from the dolte adrames. 


This word Mr. Bryant has paffed over.—Awno- 
NYMUS, in Vindication of it, produces Adraming. 
O. word. churlifh. Cocker. See alfo Bailey.” He 
might have added Cores, Kersry, and Put- 
Lips.— The Dean of Exerer fays boldly, * that 
we have the authority of Syaxesprare for this 
word, and for the fenfe in which it is ufed.” But, 
furely, he cannot: ferioufly mean that john a- 
dreams in SHAKESPEARE gives any countenance 
to Adrames, as ufed here. Join a’dreams, i.e. of 
dreams, is no more likely to have given rife to 
fuch a noun as Adrames, than Jack a’leat and Jack 
a’lantern are to have produced new families of 
Alents and Alanterns. Wad the phrafe been drame 
adolis (as it might, and probably would, have 
been, if a rime in o/fs had been required), it 
might have been as well defended. 
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8. ALATCHE. AK..117. 
Leave me fwythe or THe alatche. 


This word is alfo paffed over by Mr. Bryant.— 
AnonyMus cites from Lye, ‘ Ge-lathian, ciere, 
arceflere, advocare;” ahd from Ray, * Lathing, 
Entreaty or Invitation ;” and concludes, that **L//e 
alatche” fignifies “ Pll call out for helpe.” © That 
this was the meaning of the author, I have little 
doubt; but the queftion is, whether the word ex- 
preffes it. The fame meaning, I apprehend, would 
have been drawn from adatche, or any other word 
of no-real fignification. That Alatche is not ca- 
pableiof it, { conclude from the conduét. of the 
Dean of Exerer; who would never have taken 
the pains to fuggeft four or five unfatisfactory ex- 
planations of a word, when he had it in his power 
to eftablifh one fo fuitable to the context. 


g.- ArmrR. Ch. 20. 77. 


Mr. Bryanr and Anonymus both fuppofe, that 
Almer has been put by miftake of the tranfcriber 
for Palmer. Mr. Bryant obferves very judiciouf- 
ly [p.. 102], §* It is not impoffible, but that there 
thight have been fuch a word to denote an asker of 
alms; but it is contrary to analogy, and I think 
improbable.” The Dean however contends, that 
no alteration 1s neceffary. He afks, “* Why may 
not this word. be applied to the receiver as well as 
to 


to the giver of alms?” I anfwer; The applica-~ 


tion of it to the giver of alms would, in my opi- 
nion, have been as unwarrantable as to the re- 
ceiver. The former, in our language, is called 
an Almoner, the latter an Alms-man. But he goes 
on; * At leaft, fuch an application of the word ' 
in Latin is juftified by Canning’s will, who leaves 

legacies to the alms-men of Weftbury College, 

under the title of Eleemofynarii, or Almers.”) What 

is meant by an *¢ application of the word ( Almers) 

in Latin,” I do not underftand; and in what fol- 

lows J fufpect a little inaccuracy: but if Canning’s 

will really mentions the alms-men of Weftbury 

under the title of d/mers, I fhall certainly no longer 

difpute the authenticity of the word. ‘Till this 

is made clear, I muft be allowed to obferve, that, 

in a quotation from Canning’s will, p. 421 of the 

Dean’s book, thefe fame legacies, I preiume, ap- 

pear to have been lett fex pauperibus eleemofynariis 

de Wefibury—without the explanatory addition —~ 

or almers. 


10. Atvste. H. 1. 88, 
That Alured coulde not hymfelf alu/e. 


Mr. Bryant agrees with me[p. 79], that dluje 
has been put by a miftake of Caarrerron’s for 
fyufle. We may differ perhaps hereafter about 
the inference to be drawn from this miftake; but 
fam happy to have him with me, though for ever 
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fo fhort a time.—Anonymus fuppofes Alufe to be 
only another form of the verb a/y/an, and to fig- 
nify in this paflage To releafe or free. The Dean 
agrees with him as to the fignification of the word; 
but, not being able to find Aluflan among the 
A. 5. verbs, fuppofes A/uffe to. be a participle 
formed from Alyfan; and adds, “ that it is not 
uncommon with our ancient poets to ufe the par- 
ticiple inftead of the infinitive mode.” It was in- 
cumbent therefore on the Dean to fhew, in the 
firft place (at leaft by fome analogical reafoning), 
that fuch a participle as Aluffe could be formed 
from Aly/an; and fecond}y, that either the parti- 
ciple fo formed, or even the verb itfelf, remained 
in ufe inthe XVth century. Till both thefe points 
were eftablifhed, it was rather unneceffary for him 
to hazard his laft affertion, ** that itis zat uncommon 
with our ancient poets to ufe the participle inftead 
of the infinitive mode.” I had pointed out two 
inftances of this inaccuracy in CHAUCER (in a 
paflage, which the Dean has done me the honour 
to quote, p. 497), but I conceived it to have been 

very uncommon; and lam confir med in that opi- 
nion by the few inftances, with which the Deaw 
has attempted to corroborate his affertion. The. 
patlages from the Tragedy of Alla can only have 
been alledged in joke. The line of Occreve, 
which he has quoted from Warton, | Hitt. of Eng. 
Poetry, vol, ip. 42,] 1s mifprinted. An ex- 
cellent 


C a 4 
cellent Mf, in the Mufeum, £1, Reg. 17D. vi. 


inftead of “ to bope him fro mifchance” reads right-_ 


ly < to kepe him.’ And in the line of Gower, 
<< As thou haft herd me fayd tofore,” I have little 
doubt, that we fhould read, either herd me /fayn, 
or berde fayd. 


11. ALyne.. T. 79. 


Wythe murther tyred he flynges hys bowe alyne. 


Mr. Bryant has faid nothing for this word.— 
Awnonymus quotes ** Alynian and Alynnan, Sax. 
liberare. ‘ Hence alyne.—He flings his bow un- 
bent.” —The Dean fuppofes A/yne to be the fame 
~word as Alleyn, an adjective, fienifying Alone, and 
fometimes emphatically, jingle and feparate. ‘This 
paflage therefore he fuppofes to mean, that ‘* the 
Duke, after he had finifhed his fport, flung his 
bow over his fhoulders A/yne, i.e. fingle and /epa- 
rated from the concomitant quiver.” But furely 
the bow was more jingle and feparated from the 
quiver, while it was in the Duke’s hand, than 
when it was flung over his fhoulders; the quiver, 
{ apprehend, hanging alfo from ‘the fhoulders. 
This explanation therefore of Alyne is not only 
unfounded, but alfo inconfiftent. The explana- 
tion of ANonymus makes better fenfe, but, being 
equally unfeunded, cannot be admitted, 
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iz. AtysE. Le. 29.—G. 180. 


Somme dryblette fhare you fhoulde to that aly fe.- 
Fulle twentie maneas I wylle thee alife. 


Awonymus has heaped together a number of 
proofs, that Alyjan was a Saxon verb, fienifying 
To releafe. It would have been more to the pre- 
fent purpofe to fhew, that Alyfe had ever been 
ufed, bY any writer in or near the XVth century, 
in the fenfe of Allow: in which fenfe, Mr. Bryaxt 
ae *¢ the word is interpreted very truly” in 
both thefe paflages; and the Dean of Exeter 
concurs with him, How CHATTERTON came to 
afix the fenfe of Allow to the obfolete verb Alvfe, 
will be more properly confidered in another place, 
when we proceed to determine the fhare which he 
probably had in thefe Poems. At prefent T think 
it fufficient to obferve, that thefe two learned per- 
fons haye by no means proved that this word ever 
bore fuch a fenfe. Their arguments feem all to 
reft upon miftaken interpretations of fome equi- 
vocal words. A/yfan is rendered in the Dia. Sax. 
liberare, folvere. This the Dean calls a double 
fignification, implying both deliverance and pay- 
ment, But every one knows, that /ilvo, t though 
it fometimes fignifies Yo pay, has generally the 
fame fignifigation with Libero ; To loufz, or Jet free; 
and the very inftance, which he has quoted, /o/- 
vere sesungin, does not convey the leaft idea af 
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payment. Again; as Deliver with us is an equis 
vocal ward, which may be made to fignify either 
Lo deliver from, or To deliver to; the Dean choofes 


to interpret Libero in the latter fenfe, and to de-' 


duce from it Delivery, Payment, or Allowance, as 
three fynonymous words, But he fhould have 
proved firft, that dly/an had any other fenfe than 
that of the Latin Libero: To deliver from. Mr. 
Bryant indeed fays, that it fignifies To permit, 
grant, and allow; but I cannot fee that he has 
produced any authority for any one of thofe figni- 
fications, When he fays, that it fignifies Jo pay 
tribute, he founds himfelf, I prefume, upon that 
| paffage of Orosius, which is quoted in the Dict. 
Saxon. where * dlyfun that land’? is interpreted 
“* Redimere terram, i.e. tributum pendere.’ But 
who does not fee that Redimere in that paflage is 
the interpretation of Alyfan, and that tributum pen- 
dere is an addition of the Lexicographer, to fhew 
the particular mode in which, in that inftance, 
the land was to be redeemed, or freed? If the 
land had been to be redeemed, ar freed, by battle, 
would any one contend that Afy/an fignified To 
fight? Though a redemption or deliverance may 
be effected by a payment, the two ideas of redeem- 
ing and paying are totally diftinét, and there feems 
to be no pretence for confidering the words as 
fynonymous. 


& 26. j 
13: ANERE. Al. 15. Ep. 48. 


And cann I lyve to fee herr wythe anere? 
— — — Adieu untylle anere. 


Awnonymus is content to leave this word at pre/ent 
unexplained; but infifts, that * it evidently appears 
to have been originally no word of CHATTERTON’S 5 
for himfelf could not make fenfe of it in the clofe 
of the Epiftle to Canning.” Ican never admit the 
conclufion, that a word was not Chatterton’s, be- 
caufe he could not make (i. e. bas not made) fenfe 
of it; but in the prefent cafe I deny the fact. 
«© Adieu untylle anere;” i.e. another letter, feems 
to me very tolerable fenfe ; and the interpretation 
of anere to mean another is confirmed by the other 
paffage, AB. 15.—Accordingly the Dean of Exe- 
TER makes no difficulty of fuppofing that anere 
is put for another ; and contends, that contractions 
of this kind are to be found in many authors, 
whom he names; but without any reference to 
particular paflages. He alfo does me the honour 
to quote me, as having an/zwered my owa objeclion. 
I have faid, it feems, fomewhere, that mere is a 
contraction for ncrer; and 1n My GLossary, that 
n’ere and n’ere it are contractions, for were not and 
were it not; (he fhould have rather faid, for ne were 
and ne were it;) and in another place, that ferre 
is ufed for ferer, and derre for derer. All this I ad- 
mit; but how itis applicable to the prefent queftion 
I can- 


[ 
I cannot fee. Do fuch contra¢tions as thefe fur- 
nifh any ground for fuppofing, that anere was ever 
put for another, or brere for brother, &c.? The 
contractions quoted from Rogert of Groucesrer 
are, if poffible, ftill lefs to the purpofe. 

Mr. Bry ant has very prudently taken no notice 
of this word, 


14. ANETE. p. 281. 64. 
Whych yn the blofom woulde fuch fins anere. 


Mr. Bryant is again filent—Anonymus quotes 
from his Dict. Sax. * Nedan, cogere, compellere, 
—Anydan, repellere, expellere.”—-And concludes, 
“ that anete may fignify expel, or drive away ; Or 
repel. 1 with he would produce fome Englith au- 
thority for anete in either of thofe fenfes, or even 
for anede—The Dean of Exerrer underftands 
the word in a very different fenfe. According to 
him “ it is the old Englith word nete, or nought, 
with the A. S. prefix ;—to which correfponds the 
old French verb aneantifed (anihilated) which is 
ufed by Chaucer.” Waiving the difcuffion, whe- 
ther there exifts fuch an old Englith word as xete, 
I will be fatisfied, if the Dean will produce a 
fingle inftance, in which nete, or anete, or nought, 
or anought, is ufed as averse. Till that is done, 
he fhould not require us to believe, that any one 
of thofe words correfponds to a French y ERB, OF 
can fienify anibilate. 


of 
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15. APPLYNGES E.1. 33. 
Mie tendre applynges and embodyde-trecs. 
The three Icarncd commentators have all exerted 
themfelves at fome length in defence of this word ; 
though they are by no means agreed, whether it fig- 
nifies little apples, or little apple-trees. As they have 
not produced any thing like an authority for the 
ufe of it in either of thofe fignifications, I muft 
remain in my firft opinion, that there is no fuck 
word. 


16. ArRow+-LEDE.. H. 1. 74. 
Han by his foundynge arrowe-lede bene fleyne, 


AwonymMvus fays, that arrowe-lede fignifies the path 
of the arrow, from lade. Sax. iter, profectio.— 
The Dean thinks, that it may be a mif-{pelling 
fot arrow-hede; or that it may mean an arrow 
headed with lead—Mr, Bryant fays nothing ; 
and [ fhall imitate him. 


17. ASENGLAVE. H.1. 117. 

But Harold’s a/englave ftopp’d it as it flewe, 
ANONYMus interprets this word to mean ‘¢ a fhining 
fword: abright hook or bill.” —The Dean fays, that 
it means in one place @ /pear, in another rhe jfleely 
part of a lance. No authority ts produced for any 
of thefe interpretations, or for the exiftence of the 


word; which Mr. Bryant has paffed over. 


18. 
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18) AsveE., AL. 504. 
That doeft aflee alonge ynn doled dyftreffe. 


ig. AsswAlk. AH. 352. 
Botte thos to leave thee, Birtha, dothe 2/fwate 
Moe torturing peynes, &c. 


20. ASTENDE. G. 47. 
Acheke the mokie aire and heaven affende. 


I beg leave todifpatch thefe three words together; 
only obferving, that Mr. Bryanr has faid nothing 
for them; that the two other learned perfons have 
produced no authority for the ufe of any one of 
them, and differ exceedingly in their explanations 
and etymologies of all of them. 


Ill. Under my seconp GENERAL HEAD of words 
ujed by other writers, butiin a different fenfe from 
that in which they muft be conftrued in the Poems, 1 
had objected to the fame number of ¢ewenty in- 
ftances, as they occurred to me in running over 
the firft half of the alphabetical index. All of 
thefe have been varioufly defended by one or other 
of the three learned patrons of this New oLp- 
Poet; with what fuccefs we are now to examine. 


1. ApounDE. H. 1. 55. 

His criftede beaver dyd him fmalle abounde. 
AnonyMus would derive this word from the Saxon 
verb gebindan, ligare—; hence bunden, &c. It 
{eems 


Eo a 
fees to be ufed here, he fays, not as a verb, but 
asa fubftantive; and he interprets the line to mean, 
“« Fis crefted beaver afforded him fmnall binding 
by way of defence.”—Mr. Bryant too confiders 
this word as a fubflantive; but thinks, ** that the 
tranicriber has iriade a miftake, and expreffed by 
abounde, what was originally abonne, or abone; by 
which is fignified any good or advantage.” But 
SKINNER, who is Mr. Bryant’s only authority 
even for abone, confiders it as a verb, and deduces 
it immediately from the Fr. abonuir. And the 
Dean of Exeter (from Skinner, I prefume) 
fays, that it is a verb, equivalent to bonum facere 
mn Latin, to abbomr in French, and to abbonar in 
Italian. WhdeVer will take the pains to look into 
the Dictionaries for the meaning of thofe words, 
in French and Italian, will fee how little it fuits 
with this paflage. The Deanadds, that it might 
be deduced alfo from the Englith word bcon, or 
favour: and I really think that it might, with 
more probability than from any other, with the 
help of is A. 8. prefix, which I wonder he fhould 


haye forgotten on this occafion. 


2. Aledge. G. 5. 

Lette notte thie agreme blyn, ne aledge ftonde. 
This word, fays Mr. Bryant [p. 76], * Cuart- 
TERTON interprets dy: and that was certainly the 
original purport of the paflage, before it was fo- 

3 phifticated 


bey 
phifticated by him. For he has tranfpofed the 
letters; and formed his opinion by guefs. The 
word idle is from the Saxon yde/, the adverb of 
which is ydelech (rathet ydelich). Therefore inftead 
of aledge he fhould have expreffed it adelege, 
which i8 analogous to ydelech: This was unz 
doubtedly the true reading, of which aledge is a 
tranfpofition:” Here are feveral points in this 
obfervation which call for our attention. Mr. 
Bryant fuppofes, that CHatrerron has inter- 
preted this paflage rightly, dy eue/s; and that he 
has fophifticated, or purpefely corrupted, the ori- 
ginal word; by a tran/pofision of letters; but he 
has not ftated clearly, I think, what he {uppofes 
that original word to have been, whether ydelech, 
or adelege. If it was ydelech, how can aledge be 
faid to be a tranfpofition of it} If it was really 
adelege, what temptation could CtatTrerton have 
to change it into aledge? Was it to give the paf- 
faze a more antique, or a more modern, ap- 
pearance? to make it more, or lefs intelligible ? 
Thefe are queftions, which I with the reader to 
put to himfelf, whenever he fees CHATTERTON 
charged with /ophiftication; and I mutt alo defire 
him to remember, that this « unexperienced and 
unlettered boy” is here allowed to have civen a 
true interpretation dy gue/s of a fingularly obfcure 
word; for though Mr. Bryant can fee that ade- 
lege is analogous to ydelecb, there are many perfons, 


I appre- 
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I apprehend,, of fome learning and experience, 
who would never have fufpected it. 

But, to come to the point immediately under 
confideration, Mr. Bryanr agrees with. me, that 
aledge has no meaning, which will fuit this paf- 
{age ; and his authority I beg leave to oppofe to 
Anonymus and the Dean of Exerer ;. the former 
of whom would interpret it reprefs’d, and the 
latter compofed, or relieved. 


3- ALL-A-Boon. E. 11. 41.-— ps 23. 1 4. 
All-a-boon, fyr Prieft, all-a-boon. 
Thys ys the onelie all-a-boonc, I crave. 


Upon this word, or phrafe, whichever. it is to be 
called, Mr. Bryant has faid nothing. Anony- 
Mus has attempted a faint defence of it from his 
Gloffaries, i.e. Specur; for Skinner and the 
others, in this inftance, feem clearly to have been 
mifled by Specur. The Deaw of: Exerer has 
gone to work more manfully, and ¢ontends, that 
in the paflage which I have quoted from Cuav- 
cer, C.T. ver. 9492, © And aiderfirft he bade 
hem all a bone,” (the only paflage, I believe, in 
which thefe eight letters are to be found together 
in the fame order,) ail is improperly feparated. 
from the following letters, as an adjeclive con- 
nectéd with the pronoun hem, and might .as well 
be made to conftitute part of what he calls the 
phrafe all-a-bone ; which in that cafe muft be con- 
5 fidered 


i 
fidered as a fubfantive, governed of the verb bade, 
and equivalent to boon or favour. Which of thefe 
conftructions is the moft natural and probable, I 
thall leave to the judgement of the reader. Upon 
what the Dean adds, that * according to the 
‘idiom of the Englith language al] is fometimes 


ufed as an expletive,” I muft obferve, that his 


quotations by no means prove the faét.. Nor, if 


it were proved, would it much help him. For 
though it fhould be admitted to remove the diffi- 
culty in the fir paflage, yet, in the fecond, not 
only all, but @ too, muft be confidered as an ex- 
pletive. The only a boox would be as great a fo 
lecifm, as the only all a boon. 


§. ALLEYN. Ei rs é2. 
Mie fonne; mie fonne alleyn yftorven ys. 


This word*too has been paffed over by Mr: 
Bryant. The other two gentlemen have taker 
fome pains to vindicate it, without having appre- 
hended the ground of my objection. They both 
fuppofe me to have objected to the pofition, and 
not to-the meaning, of alleyn in this pafface; and 
therefore have heaped together exan nples of what 
they with to be confidered as fimilar tra n{pofitions 
fuch as, cofyn mine; mother mine, &e. But my 
obje€tion was, and is, to the ufe of alley, or 
alone, for only; folus for unicus feul for unique. 
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The diftin netion, J] believe, fubfifts in moft } 
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ruages. If the learned perfons do not yet appré- 
hend it, I would advife them, in the following 


paflage of SHAKESPEARE [ 3d Part Hewry VI. ]— 
Ah! no, it 1s my only fon”—to fubftitute—my 
fon alone—and to judge for themfelves, whether 
e difference in the idea fuggefted arifes merely 
oo j 
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irom tne QuiLCTCNnt position or the words. 


6. ASCAUNCE./ UE; ITE. 52. 

Lokeyng a/caunce upon the naighboure greene. 
Che Dean of Exrtrer’s quotation from La belle 
dame fans merci has convinced me, that this word, 
in the fenfe of /:deways, obliquely, was ufed earher 


it our language than Lapprehended, and therefore 
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I beg leave to withdraw my objection to it in this 
patiso 
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interpretations of words is to confound all Jan- 
euage. 

AnwonyMuys, as ufual, has had recourfe to his 
Saxon dictionary, but has unluck:i ily miftaken a 
very material letter. ‘The words which he quotes 
“ Afiered, orbatus, afferneffe orbatio, afferte or- 
phani,” are all printed in my copy,.as they cer- 
tainly fhould be printed, afeped, aftepnef[e, aftepte. 
It is needlefs to examine any inference from a 
falfe quotation. 


ie 7 
cite aumere, 


Wythe eelten aumeres ftronge ontolde. 
Y cannot find that Mr. Bryanr_ has contributed 


any thing to the illuftration oF this word; and 
Anonymus has mere 


at t i oa TAT IT yin =u J ae is i ae itt 
it by SKINNER, which certainly will not’ fuit all 


thefe paffages. The Dean of Exeter indeed 
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afferts, that ‘* the application of this word, in 


hefe dift ¢ ca tree 1 | 1 j 
thefe different paflages, in which it occurs, is 
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aumeres, Ky. 111, 25. are properly explained by 
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Ch. 7, is no lefs properly called a loofe robe # 
mantle, furrounding it; and the wide aumere, or 
garment of hope, AB. 397. is equally applicable 
in either fenfe.” But, inftead of proving that 
aumere was ever ufed in either of thefe fignifica- 
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tions, all that he endeavours to prove ‘is, that it 


docs not fignify a purfe, as I had interpreted it. 
The reader muft fee,’ that, if this point were given 
up, the Dean’s argument would be very little 
benefited, as he would ftill have to prove a pofi- 
rive fenfe of aumere, agreeing with the ufe of it 
in the Poems. However, as he has thought it worth 


his while to attack my interpretation at fome 


_, yy ey Ik aa anes oe waArde 717 afta ; 
length, | fhall fay a few words in defence of my 
c é 
former opinion 
Elie allows, that ** the word does not occur in 
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any of our ancient pects, except in CHAUCER $ 
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feemed, and ftill feems, moft probable to me, that 
aumere of filk is CHAUCER’s tranflation of bourfe de 
foye; and confequently that aumere was fomething 
equivalent to.a purfe. But the Dean, if I under- 
ftand him rightly, differs from us both, and thinks 
that awmere is a tranflation of faindture, a girdle. 
“ The faincture, or girdle,” fays he, * has efcaped 
the notice of the learned Editor (as he is pleafed 
to call me), though, as a principal ornament in 
ancient drefs, it was more likely to be mentioned 
by the poet than the purfe.” Which was more 
likely to be mentioned by the poet, is not the 
queftion, but which is mentioned; and if the 
girdle efcaped the notice of Cuaucer, I do not 
fee that 1 was bound to take any notice of it. In 
fhort, aumere, upon the face of this pafiage, muft 
probably fienify, either Something belonging to gloves, 
or a purfe, or a girdle; and I think I might fafely 
truft the intelligent reader with the determina- 
tion, in which of thefe three fenfes it is here ufed 
by Cuaucer. But I have alfo referred to another 
paflage of the fame poem, R. R. ver. 2087. in 
which he ufes aumener in this fame fenfe of a purfes 
The Dean has given the lines of CaaucEer ;— 

Then from his aumener he drough 

A little key fetife enough,— 
And of the original ; — 

Adonc de fa bourfe il trai&t 

Un petit. clef bien fait!— 
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Where aumener is undoubtedly the tranflation ‘of 

t I muit obferve further, that im what f 
take to be the moft accurate and authentic edition 
of the French Roman de la Rofe | Paris. 1727), 
thefe two lines are thus written, ver. 2028. 

Lors a de l’aymoniere traitte 


Une petite clet bien faicte— 


_—! 


which, I apprehend, adds no {mall ftrength to my 
-oniecture, that both aumener and aumere are 


derivatives from the French aumoniere. If fo, it 


‘er, that the proper fignification 

umere is a purfe; a fignification, which wil] 

not fuit any one of the paffages, in which the 
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Nott whann from the Jarbed horfe &c. 
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Mie lord fadre’s derbde halle han ne wynnynge, 


t ie te Gita aoe 
Upon the firft of thefe paffages, I had yuft hinted, 


Waite os saad nerilp urge 49 ax proddany 
ier barbed Lorfe was an expreffion 
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n ufe in the XVth century, and I confefs I fhould 
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fill with to fee fome earlier authority for it than 
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hakefpeare. But my principal objection was to 
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arevde halle ; to which no fufictent anfwer has 


Ap aa ere CT 1a ia eed beam ay Bis th Ake eee i. 
been given. ‘The fuppofition of ANonyMus, that y 
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bed, in thefe patiages, is to be deduced from 


To barb; to trim and drefs the beard, or to put tt 
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into proper ca Me ts Aaictlbue: The expreffion, 
rbed korfe, whenever 1t came into our language, 
was certainly taken frem the French, cheval barde. 
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e CoTerAvE, “ bardé; barbed, or trapped, as 
a ereat horfe. Bardes; barbes, or trappings, for 
horfes of fervice, or of fhew.” And Du Cayce, 
inv. Barpa, “* Equus Bardatus, i.e. Catapbrac- 
tus’? As therefore this epithet appears to have 
been peculiarly appropriated to sorfes, and no 
inflance is produced of its ever having been ap- 
plied in a fimilar fenfe to any other fubject, I do 
conceive (in anfwer to the Dean of Exerer’s 
queftion) that there would have been at all times 
a great impropriety in applying it to the hall in q 
gentleman’s country feat, though hung round with 


all the variety of armour, defcribed in his Ballad of 


the Old Courtier. 
Mr. Bryant has not. taken any notice of this 
word. 


9. BLAKE. At. 178. 407. 
Whanne Autumpne blake and fonne-brente doe 
appere. 
Blake ftondeth future doome, and joie doth mee 
alyfe. 
Here too Mr. Bryanr is filent, ANonymus fup- 
po 
the Dran of Exeter agrees with him. L know 


as applied to butter and cheefe in that fenfe. If 
the gentlemen choofe to apply it as an epithet to 
Autumn, 1 fhall not conteft the matter with them, 


oy Mi 


ofes it in the firft paflage to fignify yellow; and. 


that Ray mentions it, among his N. Country words, ... 


aw ee 
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My objection to it was, that it appeared to be ufed 
in the fenfe of naked, particularly in the latter 
pallage. To get rid of this objection, ANonymus 
iuppoles very ftrangely, that db/ake in this paflage 
fignifies frightful, horrid, But the latter part of 
the line refutes his fuppofition. For how can a 
Srightful, horrid doom give any occafion for joy? 
The Dare of ExeTER quotes Bartey for an ex- 
anation of ** Bleak, i.e. open, expofed, and there- 
Pee cold;’’? and from thence interprets Blake ftond- 
eth future docme to mean my future fate is open and 
expofed to my view. But here I am afraid we 
are in danger of he mifled by an equivocal term, 
I can underftand, that d/eak, applied to a place or 
Jituation, may properly fignify open, expofed, and 
therefore cold; but how it can be applied, in 
either of thefe fenfes, to a profpeét of futurity, I 
do not underftand. Befides, what fhall we fay ta 
blakied, KE. 111, 4.? From this adje¢tive blake, 
fuppofed to fignify open, we muft form a verb Zo 
blakie, bgnilying Zo open, in order to get at a 
participle blakied, which may fignity opened, and, 


by the he Ip SF a paraphrafe, naked and undifeuifed, 
What a whimfical. fellow this RowLey muft have 
1 mat 


been, to take Hes a round-about way to avoid the 
ufe of the common Englifh word naked, which 
was fv perfectly fuitable to his fenfe and his 


“1s 
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10. BoDYKIN. AS, 265. 

And for a bodykin a fwartbhe obteyne. 

That bodykin is a good diminutive term, as ANONY-~ 
mus afferts, I fhall not deny. But the queftion 
is, whether it was, or can be properly, ufed as a 
mere fynonyme of its original word. Every one 
muft fee that in this paflage Jodyhkin ftands for 
body, and not as a diminutive term.—But, fays 
the Dean of Extter, SHAKESPEARE has ufed 
the word, in the oath ** God’s dodikins” in Ham- 
LET. And fo, I think, he has fomewhere fuch an 
oath as ’od/pitykins; and I would advife the next 
fabricator of ancient poetry, whenever he fhall 
find pity too fhort for his verfe, to write pitykin. 
He will be fure of at leaft one defender. 

When I added, under this article, that fwarthe, 
as a noun, had no fenfe that I was acquainted with, 
I did not recollect that Ray, among his North- 
country cords, has fet down /warth, as ufed in 
Cumberland, for the phof of a dying perfon. The 
Dean fays, it fignifies the ghcff of a dead man; 
but, as [am informed, it is moft commonly ufed 
in Cumberland in the fenfe, which ANonymus has 
given to it, of the fhadow or refemblance of a living 
perfon, whote death it is fuppofed to prognofticate. 
J have never heard of its having been ufed in the 
Weft.- For the prefent, however, we will take 
Mr. Bryant’s word[p. 163. 250.] for RowLey’s 
Travels in the North, and fuppofe, that he might 
have 


ith him, yet 


$ “oO rs Pee re In tf <7 Fr r x7l 3 | Qc 
tL}} ery LiL r| re at Cz <tenfi iv on, W lil ich he has o +2) 1) ren to 
fet | 


its atobn at henification, muft furprize us. Not 


ontent with transferr ine if aft once from its pef- 


> 1 ° if od ~ 1 P 
ticular and appropriated fenfe above deferibed, 


denote a /bhadow in general, he has further ex- 
tended it, by various gradations, to fisnify (ac- 
3 J r=) 3 rem) J 
cording to the Dean of Exeter) the [pirit, ehoft, 
vital principle, or departing foul of man. In one 
| ‘ig ti 


or other of thefe fenfes, he has formed from it an 
jective /warlblefs, fignifying lifele/s; and 


PARTICIPLE fwarthing (from ‘a VERB warth, J 


= 


pote) to Patiith dying. All this is fo new, and 
qe | 2, qo) 3 

sad pec F me ie - % oe Bas RS ae Sat pe Mea et are 

eontrary to the ufual progrefs of lanouage, that 


muft confider every one of thefe words. as fur- 


nithing a ftrone aroeument acainft the e'enuinenef{s 
a) f a | oO @& se 


of the Poems, till the ufe of them fhall be efta- 


Fin 
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blithed by the authority of fome REALLY ANCIEN? 


11. Borner. FE, 111.2. AX. 147. Borpe- 
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We wylle in a bordelle 
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? three learned antagonifts have admitted both 
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my ‘pofitions with refpect to thefe words; that 
bordel, in very OLD Freneu, figenifies a collage, 
and dordelicr a cottager; but that CoavceEr ufes 


the 
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che firft for a brothel, or Lawdy-houfe, and the fe- 
cond for the keeper of fuch a houfe. As not one 
of them has attempted to prove, that either of 
thefe words has been ufed in its primitive fenfe 
by any writer fince Cuaucer, I fhall fay no more 
about them. 


12. BysmMare. M.95, 

Roarynge and rolleyng on yn courfe by/mare. 
AnonyMus acquiefces in my explanation of this 
word, in Cuaucer, to fignify abujfive fpeech; and 
fays, ** that no other fignification is wanted here.” 
He fuppofes that dy/mare, applied to the courte 
of a river, may fignify taunting and dafhing its 
banks. Jt would certainly be a b0/d metaphor ; 
and would not at all help us in the interpretation 
of bifmard and peda two other words evident- 
ly formed from this. —The Dean of EXETER fays, 


that ** di/mare, * ip hifmarde, and bi PEN and where- 


ever elfe the word occurs in thefe Poems,” (as it 


the three words were only one) ** it fignifies capri- 


cious, fanciful, delufive; in which fenfe it 1s ex- 


plained by our Gloffarifts.’’ “The explanations of 


the Gloflarifts are too bifmare (if I may be allowed 
the expreffion) to be repeated. Upon the whole, 
I fhould have no objection to enlarge the fente, 
which I had given to this word, fo far as to com. 

prehend abu/e, or Bales by aéfion as well as 


fpeech, Further than this, I really think we have 


lL, 
not any authority for going; much lefs for con. 
ing the noun into an adjective, or barticiple, 
and forming an adverb from it. Mr. Bryant 
himfelf objects to the ufe of the word by/mare 
aS aN, ADJECTIVE, which, he fays, by all other 
writers is ufed as a suBstantive. He therefore 
fufpects an error in the copy, and that course 
by/mare was in the original hoarfe by/mare ; which 
he explains to mean hoarfe terror. Having thus 
fuppofed . to fignify terror, he next fup- 
poles bifmarde to fignify “ aftonifbed, filled with 
veneration ;” being a PARTICIPLE, as he calls it, 


Pi the supsTAMNTIVE bifmar. What bifmarlie 


9) 


fignifies he does not fay, Can any one read the 


lame and difcordant expofitions of thefe three 
learned men, without being fatisfied that no au- 
thorifed fenfe of bi/mar can be found, which will 


fuit the context ? 


Cuampyon, v. P.G. 12, 
Wee better for to doe do champyon anie one, 
T doubted whether champion was ufed as a verb 
by any writer much earlier than S$ Shakefpeare, and 
fam now confirmed in my doubt, upen finding, 
that no inftance of its having been fo ufed by any 


fuch writer can be produced. 


14. Contake. T. 87. Conrexe. Es 11, 10. 
~~ -—— I contake thie waie. 
Conteke. the dynnynge ayre and reche the fkies. 
When 
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When I faid, that I knew no inftance of contebe 
iufed as a verb, T fhould have faid as @ verb aftive, 
and inthe fenfe required in thefe paffages; thow gh 

the Jatter circumftance, without being ce mally 
ftated, muft be confidered as making a neceflary 
part of every objection under this srconp GrE- 
NERAL Heap. ff I had been provident enough 
to fiate my objection fo fully, I conceive that the 
Dean of Exeter would hardly have thought it 
‘a fufficient anfwer, to quote Rozertr of Grov- 
CESTER for the werd conteked, which his Gloflarift 
explains contefted, or contended.’ He would at 
leaft, I prefume, have thought it proper to quote 
the paflage at large, in which the word conteked 
occurs. Till we fee the contrary, we have a 
right to fuppofe, from the Sermon of the 
Gloffarift, that it occurs only as.a. verb neuter, and 
rot as a verb active. For the two words, by which 

he explains it, ei hee contended, are only fyno- 
hymous, when they are ufed as verbs neuter., In« 
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eed, To contend is never properly ufed as a verb 
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yet ftill 


VED 


the objection to the ufe of it in the latter paflage 


bes Vy es 


will remain in full force; for who ever heard of 
fuch an expreffion as to conteke, or conte/t, the 
dinning air 2 
Vir, Bryant has faid nothing to this or. the 
preceding word, and ANonymus what may be 
confidered as nothing. 
15. Derne. A. 582. Derniz. E. 1. 10. 


When thou d 


Oh Raufe, « 
O vent! 


as, i" 
Riaeents olin 
tie wrythd 
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oafte foe moche of actyon derne. 


comme lyfte and hear mie dernie tale. 
H 


iga, heare mie dernie plainte. 
e arounde yn drearie dernie payne. 


Anonymus fays, “ It is at leaft very doubtful, 
pat bE thy abe pateh he. cub PER are : ; 
whether derne is ever ufed by Cuaucer in the 
lenfe” (which I had affigned to it) * of /ecrer, 


Dieaindai ue ttae as, fn leat tin Le Le 2 ac pateP a 

private. ror a jolution of his doubt I muft refer 
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him to the two patiages cited in the GLossAry to 
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the CanTERBuRY Tatrs. He adds, * Neither 
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occultus ; and in Lyx’s Junius it is fpelt derne, and 
£ oe ; t Cea : See : 1 

interpreted occultus, fecretus. So much for the 
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original of this word; with which Ray’s account 

of the airifp iE > 44 ha Wart! mMaArTtAnE 
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Dearn, for lonely, folitary, far from neighbours.” 
“ ” ~ oO 


y nd perh: al] 


ps, if the Dean had though 


bag’ 


duce that paffage of Ropertr of Grovcesrer,, it 
which his Gloffarift has interpreted derne to mean 
difmal, fad, it would have been found not inca- 


pable of the fame -fenfe. It is highly probable 
I think, that Specur,not only miftook the meanin 


= 
‘> 
of derne in Cuaucer, but alfo mifled Sxinyner 
to render it dirus,. crudelis;. and dernly, in SPEN- 
ser, quoted by the Dean, is interpreted by Uprow 


to mean only eagerly, earne; tly. "To difcufs. all 


at cl 


thefe matters minutely is unneceflary ; fince 
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if derne fhould be allowed to fignify cruel 


= 
pet 


as Wel 
as fecret, the ufe of dernie and aderne in- thefe 
Poems would form an infurmountable objection 
to their authenticity. 


16. Droortse. Ep. 47 
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ter, where he gives an account of the fuppofed 
derivations of many furnames. here he fays, 
s¢ Drew or Drewrte, of fadne/s;” i.e. the fur- 
name of Drew or Drewrie is detived from fadne/s. 
How very different is this from what ANonymus 
would make him fay? Drew, in VeRSTEGAN, is 
a noun (the Saxon dreog), and drewrie an adjec- 
tive (our dreary), and both nates niay be pro- 
perly faid to be derived from dreog, fignifying 
fadnefs; whereas Anonymus feprefents him as 
proving that Drewrie, as well as Drew, is a noun, 
henifying /adne/s. 

But all this is trifling; for druerie is un- 
ani a French word; and the fignification 
affigned to it in the Appenpix is fully eftablithed 
by the paflages cited in the Gtossary to the 
CANTERBURY TaLes, v. DruerizE. [See alfo the 
SUPPLEMENT, p. 260, for an elegant defcription 
of a drut, or lover, by a Provengal poet.] It is 
ufed in the fame fenfe by Rozerr of Growces 
TER, in a paflage, quoted by Mr. Bryant upon 
another occafion [p. 133 ], which probably induced 
him to be filent apg this. 

‘ Wymmen ne kept of no knygt, as in druery.” 
If we conftrue this, that they took no notice, or care, 
of any knight, as in modefy, what a pretty idea 
will it give us of the delicacy and good-breeding 
of the ladies of King Arthur’s court, of which, 
as Mr. Bryant obferves, the author is {peaking ? 


In 
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Tn the fame fenfe it is ufed by Gower, i in a i 
jage quoted by the Dean of Exeter. He i 
fpeabing of a lazy lover— 
— ‘that for no druerie 
He wol not leave his fluggardie.” 

And yet the Dean infifts, that droorie fignifies 
medefty; and attempts to prove it by afking, “ Js 
not the language of courtfbip the language of modefty?” 
One might porcine an{wer, ‘* Not always, or ne- 
ceffarily,” to this queftion, and fo ftop the whole 
argumentation at once. But to let it go ons What 
is the inference? Becaufée the language of court/bip 
is the language of modefly, therefore court/hip and 
modefty are fynonymous terms; and druerie, which 
fignifies court/bip, fignifies alfo modefty ! Befides this 
argument, fuch as it is, the Daw has heaped to- 
gether {éveral quotations, which I fhall pafs over. 
Except that from Gower, juft mentioned, which 
makes againft him, they are all inftances of fome 
secondary fenfes of the word drucrie, not one of 
which is in the leaft applicable to the prefent 


patiage. 
17. Fonnes. E. t1. 14. AS. 421. Fons. T. 4. 
Decorn with fonnes tare— 


On of the fonnis whych the clerche have made. 
Quayntyffed fons depictedd on eche theelde. 


The queftion is, whether there be fuch a soun 


plural as fonnes, which has any fenfe fuitable to 


1D thefe 


Go in 
thele paflages. ANonyMus quotes his Dittionary 
for “ fon, a Saxon VERB, capere, accipere, reci- 
pere ;” but that furely is nothing to the purpofe. 
Then he fays;. In Wicuirr, “ ¢he/e fonnyd lords 
and people” fignifies lords and people deluded (1 
might fay made fools of) by the tricks of the 
priefts.” This rather confirms my interpretation 
of founes. He adds, what he calls, two examples 
ef this word, in different tranflations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, preferved in CAMBDEN’S REMAINS (p. 32), 
where founding and fonding ftand for what is now ex- 
prefled temptation, But furely thefe cannot be. called 
examples of fonnes, nor will the fenfe of tempta- 
tion {uit thefe paflages.’ BaiLEey’s word, “€ Fontes, 
devices,” refts ultimately upon the authority of 
SP EGHT. 
Mr. Bryant (p. 44) promiles to /peak more par- 
ticularly concerning this word hereafter ; but I can- 
that he has refumed the fubject. In this 
he is confidering only the firft of the pat- 
fazes above ftated'; and he fays, that “ fonme is 
the fame as the Saxon fan; and fignifies any. cu- 
rious device: but particularly vexil/um, a flandard 
or enfign.”” Upon what he founds his affertion,, 
“¢ that the Saxon fan fignifies. any curious device,” 1 
cannot conceive ; that it fignifies vewilJum, Lallow ; 
but, allowing alfo that fonme is put fer fan, how 
all’ that fonincenen of fan fuit with all thefe 
<i zes? or indeed with any one.of them, unlefs 


i 


ye 

in that one we adopt a new idea of Mr. Bryant Sy 
that the word oaye fignifies, not an oar, but a 
wherry 2 

The Dean of Exerer fays, that fonnes is the 
fame word with fownes, in Cuavcer’s Troties 
TI. 466, and ufed in the fame fenfe; but ve 
«« Row Ley with a more accurate orth hography (be- 
caufe tiearer to the original fubftantive fon, and to 
the verb fonden) calls them fonnes.” This origi- 
nal fubftantive fon he afterwards, explains to be 
the farne with our fun; which * Dr. Jounson 
Cwe are told) had no reafon to call a tote cant word, 

t being of great antiquity and eftablithed fienifi- 
cation, as well as the verb fonden, which is formed 
from it.” To this at aes [fandian, Sax.] 
ay whith fonding quoted by ANonymus from 


CaMBDEN 15 derived, and w sich properly fienifies 
to try or attempt) the Dean has afcribed a creat 


greac 
variety of fignifications, which really belong to 
fo 


’ : 
two other verbs, To find; and To fonne, or be foo lifh 
tS has alfo coat pe the 
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any fatistactory authority for the antiquity, or fig: 
nification, of his original fubftantive fon, or fa, 
Fle allows, that in’ the firft edition of Sprout’s 
Gloflary the word, which he would make to bi 


the fame with fonnes, is writteh fowwes$ as it is, 


I believe; im the text of all the older editic 
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hen 
in 


ae 
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Cuaucer’s Troitus; where only, as far as T ant 
informed, the word occurs. The Dean has re- 
proached me very juftly for not having taken no- 
tice of this word in Cuaucrr. If I had not by 
fome accident overlooked it, I fhould certainly 
have inferted it among the Worps anpD Purasss 
NOT UNDERSTOOD [vol. V. p.285}; for Iam fill 
unable to explain it. The explanation of it to 
mean devices, by Specut, feems to have been a 
mere conjecture, though it has been adopted by 
Junius, and other later Lexicographers. It mutt 
appear the more dubious, becaufe the very exif- 
tence of the word, of which it pretends to be an 
explanation, is doubtful. The line of Cuaucer, 
in which only, I believe, it is to be found, is thus 
cited by the Dean, from Troitus, b. i. v. 466. 


Ne in defire none other fozenes bred. 
But in Mf. Bod]. 3354, it is thus written: 

Nyx bim defrre none other fownes bredde. 
Ibid. 3444. 

No he defyred none other fode no brede. 
In a Mf. of the publick Library at Cambridge ; 

Nya him defired non other fonnes bred. 
ina Mf. of Benet College; 4. 

Nyn him defire none other fawnes bredde. 
In Mf. Harl. 3943 ; 
Ne in hys defire none other fantafye bredde. 


Mf. Harl. 2392; 
Ne in his defir non other fownes bred. 


Without entering any further into the difcuffion 
of thefe difficulties, I will only obferve, that if 
we allow founes to be the true reading, and devices 
the true interpretation, thofe devices can only be 
underftood to mean devices, or contrivances, of the 
mind, or imagination; and it will ftill remain a 
queftion, whether fonnes was ever ufed to hienyty 
devices actually executed in painting or feulpture, 
which is the fenfe required in the firft and laft of 
thefe paflages, ) 


18. Knoprep, M. 14, 


Theyre myghte ys duopped ynne the frofte of fere. 
In addition to the only fenfe, which I had been 
able to difcover, of knopped, from knoppe, a button, 
ANonyMus would make it of the fame fignifica- 
tion with knipped, and Mr. Bryawt with knapped. 
The latter indeed fays, “ that both knopping and 
knapping feem to be the fame as nipping, differently 
expreffed ;” and finally determines, that knopped 
here * fignifies diminifbed, nipped, and blafted,” 

The Dean of Exrrer allows the derivation of 
knopped from kaoppe, which, he fays, “ is ufed by 
Cravucer for a rofe-bud, and, a button, both im- 
plying concentred fubflances.” He therefore fup- 
pofes the poet’s meaning to have been, that “ the 
animal fpirits were driven to, and concentered in, 


Er th« 


[Re 2 
the vital parts of the body, by the froft of fear.” 
The reader muft choofe for himfelf, which of 
thefe expofitions he will adopt. I fhould prefer 
CHATTERTON’S interpretation; faffened, chaincd, 


{ t ~ 1] } > > ate > 
congea led; if it could be fupported. 


An onlift lecturz and a fonge adye one. 


ae re ° f ee 13 Was hates 1 re ¥ here r AT 
Inftead ot aerenaing the ufe of this word, ANo- 


NyMus is angry, ‘* that I fhould fingle it out, on 
this occafion, when the whole line called for my 


a 
Tees fixie > taal ' 
attention.” In anfwer, I muft fay, that my purpaje 


Getty 
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was only to fingle out a few plain inftances of un- 
authorifed language in thefe Poems; fuch as I 
thought would be fufhcient to call the reader’s 
attention to the numberlefs barbarifms and {fole- 
cifms with which they abound. The difficulties 
which AnonyMus finds in explaining o#lijt and 
adygne deferve confideration ; but it is enough for 
me, that he allows Jecfurn to fignify only a reading- 
defk. ‘The Dean of Exerer indeed contends, 


that it has two fignifications ; te lecture itfelf, and 


he place where the leétureis read. He fhould have 
ee, that it was ever ufed in the former figni- 


fication. . Bryant has faid nothing to this 


word. 


20. LITHIE. Ep. 10. 


Inne 4ithie moncke appears the batronnes pride. 


i had faid, ‘* If there be any fuch word as this, 
we fhould naturally expeét it to follow the fignifi- 
cation of lithe; foft, limber; which will not fuit 
with this paflage.’ I conceived, and fill con- 
ceive, that the fenfe intended .by the author was 
humble; but the authority of BaiLtey, whom Ano- 
NyMus quotes, or of SKINNER, whom BaILey 
probably followed, is not fufficient to convince me 
that Jithie was ever ufed in that fenfe. The in- 
ftance, which the Dean of Exerer has produced 
of Jethy, from CHaucer’s Test. oF Love, B. iii. 
plainly wants correction; and it might as pro- 
bably be altered to /ythe as to lithy ; but I fhall not 
difpute that matter, as, however the word is writ- 
ten, it is clearly ufed there in the fenfe of /o/, 


IV. I proceed to examine the attempts which 
have been made to juftify the words objeéted toa 
under my THIRD GENERAL HEAD, as inflected con- 
trary to grammar and cuftom, When Anonymus 
reprefents this head of objection as confined to 
grammatical errors, he forgets, that the irregular 
inflections, to which I object, are exprefsly ftatcd 
to be contrary not only to Grammar, but to Cus- 
Tom alfo. ‘They are therefore of a nature quite 
diftinct from thofe inaccuracies, which (he fays) 

ly 4 * may 
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** may be foynd in our beft modern poets;” ag 
thefe, however contrary to grammar, are general- 
ly agreeable to cuftom. Infle¢tions of nouns and 
verbs, contrary to cuftom and grammar, I mutt al- 
Ways confider as a fpecies of folecifm, which, 
when frequently repeated, furnifhes a reafonable 
ground for fufpecting the genuinenefs of any com- 
pofition. This the Dean of Exzrer does not 
controvert ; but, in the prefent cafe, he has fet up 
two defences (p. 496); firft, “* that neither the 
rules of grammar, nor the law of cuftom, were fo 
well eftablifhed, or fo generally obferved in the 
AVth century, as to furnifh a criterion for afcer- 
taining the precife ara, when a poem was writ- 


9 


ten; and fecondly, ** that, if fuch a criterion 


words objected to in the Appendix would not 
come within the reach of its cenfure.” The lat- 


ter is the point which we are now to examine 7 


(7) Uhe Dean’s firft pofition is fo loofely ftated, and fo 
little applicable to the matter in difpute, that I fhould have 
paffed it over in filence, if I had not found myfelf called 
upon to take fome notice of an argument ad hominem, ‘by 
which ke has been pleafed to fupport it. To prove that 
the authenticity of an ancient poem is not to be determined 
by the flrict rules of grammar, [he means, I fuppofe, by the 
author’s obfervation or negleét of the {trict rules of Gram- 
mar] he enumerates the following grammatical errors and 
znaccuractes, with which CyHaucer (he fays) ** flands 
charged by his learned editor. 

1. In making a difagreement between the nominative 
cafe and the verb, by that ungrammatical phrafeology— 
is a miller——Thou isa fons (vol. iv. Pp. 251.) 

2. In 


f s7 ] 
Cievis. H, 2. 46. 


Fierce as a clevis from a rocke ytorne. 


i had objected to the ufe of clevis as a noun fina 
gular. ANoNxMus has propofed, with fome inge- 
nuity, to remove the objection, by reading — 


“* Fierce as a clep is from a rocke ytorne.” 


2. In putting the nominative inftead of the accufative 
cafe, as—we for us. (Ibid. p. 296 ) 

3- In ufing the pronouns redundantly. (vol. iv. p. 233.) 

4. It is too frequent a praétice with him to omit the go- 
verning pronoun before his verbs, both perfonal and rela- 
tive. (vol. iv. p.216 and 277.) 

5- He frequently abbreyiates the third perfon fingular of 
the prefent tenfe; as did, rid, for biddeth and rideth; {0 
that they may eafily be miftaken for the pafk tenfe. (vol. iv. 
P: 199.) 

6. He puts the participle of the paft tenfe improperly for 
the infinitive mode, (Ibid. p. 222.) 

7- He fometimes forms the participle of the prefent 
[r. paf?| tenfe in en, even in thofe verbs of which he alfo 
ufes the participle in ed; as wa/hen, faren, for washed, 
fared. (vol. iii. p. 3172)” 

I muit go through all thefe inftances feverally, in order 
to fhew that ] am not fo zncon/iftent, as the Dean would re- 
prefent me, in believing the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 
to be a genuine work, and the Poems attributed to Rowley 
{purious. 

To take off the force of inftance 1, which bears hardett 
upon me, it will be only neceffary to cite at Jength the note, 
which the Dean has thought proper to abridge. I had ob- 
ferved, that Chaucer feemed to have given his Northern 
clerks [in the Miller’s Tale] a Northern dialect ; and among 
other particulars, in which their language appeared to me 
to differ from that ufed in the reft of his work, I mention 
the following: ** If Lam not miftaken, he has de/iguedly 
given them a yulgar, ungrammatical phrafeology. J do not 
remember 
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But unluckily the word occurs again in the fame 
poem, ver- 510, where the fame remedy cannot 
be applied : 
6¢ The thunder fhafts in a torn clevis flie.”’ 


z 


remember in any other part of 1S writings Such a line 
Ld =. © .] =5 of | a . ff ~ > 
ver. 4043- J zs as ill a miller as 25 ye. < alfo ver. 4084. 
Tis. ver. 4687. Thou is." The reader sabes fee, that lam 
o ~ ? FS, Be i Pe pk eee re is ois 
fo far from having charged Chaucer with thefe grammatical 
inaccuracies, that I fuppofe him to have introduced them 
in this place y dé/zov, contrary to his pract ice in the r eit OF 
: ~ . — 4 d 


q Bawnw Bawa s vit pied ted / ‘ser et) Ler 
Inftance z fhould have been quoted from vol, iit, p. 296; 


x > ‘aa of tl. ave) ee CEE ie at 
but here too | am obliged to vindicate mytfelf by citing my 
ee ; ay: he Aint: 17 ave 
note at length, - And we alio} It thould ‘ki y 
t ] Pee Pere tae Ps 2 ae 
been us, ff s, becaufe Chaucer is very rare- 

a be e 2? Z-. 89 S * 7 

ly onztlty of fu wwainft vrammar. One mutt 
oO ed 3 / } oO ~ oO 
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suppote, that rad ovyeriooked the fatter part o% 


Hietnate 
this note. 


Initances 3 and 4 are not te the purpofe; becaufe the 


ra > 

ufe of perfonal pronouns redundantly, ite the omiffion of 
them and relative Amegiad though offences again{ft Gram- 
mar, were authorifed by cuftom in the age of Chaucer. 

Inftance 5 is of ar abbeeviatian commonly ufed by 
other writers. The Dean indeed has mif-ftated i t; for the 
wfage iba, as I have faid, to put 4:t and r:t (not bid and 
rid) for biddeth and rideth: aha he has been pleafed to 


add an dbfers ration, which is intirely his own, upon the ims 
convenience of this abbreviation, viz. that the words {6 ab- 
breviated may eafily be miftaken for the paff t tenfe, I always 
hought, that the paft tenfes of did and +a in the time 
of Chaucer, were dade and rede, as they are now. 
Inftance 6 has been fpoken to already, P. 225 and In- 
" ince 7 is improperly flated 


; as acharge of inaccuracy. It 
very probable, that, in the verbs alleged, both termina- 
f partici re in ufe at the fame time: 

Thefe are all the inftances of grammatical errors, with 
which Iam faid to have charged the Father of our Engl lifh 
poetry. I have thewn, i hope, that the greatedt part are no 
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The Dean of Exeter withes to perfuade us, 
that clevis might have been ufed as a noun fin- 
gular. In the paffage of Cuaucer (L. W. 13 366), 
to which I had referred, he fays, it may be either 
Jingular or plural, "The reader fhall judge ; 
_ “ Hipfiphile was gone in her playing 

And roming on the clevis by the fee.” 
It is furely moft natural to underftand the word 
here pluraily, as there is not the leaft reafon to fup- 
pofe that it relates to any one particular clift. I 
add, that in a very good Mf. in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, from which this poem of Cuaucer might 
be corrected in a hundred places, the word is 
written ciives, in the regular plural form. The 
authority of the GLossarist to Bifhop Doveuas, 
which the Dean quotes next, is not precife 
enough to be of any weight without the original 
paflage. In the Gotpen Tarcz of Dunzar, 
flan. xxvii. ver. 9, I find clewis ufed as a plural. 
é¢ Ama angs the clewis.".—The Dran concludes 
with an argument, which he might as well have 
begun with, and omitted all others, “ Not that 
this authority is neceflary for the poet’s juftifica- 


charges at all, and the others fo few and fo trifling, as not 
to afiord the leat reafon for doubting the authenticity ot 
a work of more than tw venty-four Rowand lines, through 
which they are difperfed. How very different in number and 
quality are thofe, of which the Pstupo-Row Ley ftands 
convicted within the compals of lets than three thoufand 
verfes ? 


tion: 


a “~. 
| bo. § 


tion: it would be fufficient to fay, that the meas 
fure of his verfe required the word to be length- 
ened into a diffylable.” 


Fyne. 11.79. T-169. See alfo A, 681. 

In everich eyne aredynge nete of wyere, 
Wythe fyke an eyne thee fwotelic hymm dydd 

view. 

That eyne is the plural number of eye, I find, is 
not contefted; but various reafons are affiened, 
why the plural in thefe paflages may ftand for the 
fingular. Anonymus fays, that eyne is put for a 
Significant look, in which both eyes are equally 
concerned, and the fenfe of the paflages would 


bean} 


emain the fame, were the term Jook fubftituted 


hen~de. 


or that of eyze/—The Dean of Exeter hasa 
number of expedients, as ufual. He fays, “ that 
everieé eyne may be underftood colle¢tively, as 
equivalent to all eyes ;” and “ that fke an eyne may 
fionity fuch eyes ;” but he has not attempted any 
proof that everie, or fyke an, was ever joined with 
a noun plural. Or, fays he, “ in the latter paflage, 
we might read fyken eyne;” i.e. we might ex- 
change a soLecIsM for a BARBARISM. He urges 
further, that the word eye, though fingular, has 
frequently a plural fienification, implying both eyes, 
or @ pair of eyes; and this he proves by two quo- 
tations from Gower ; but the point to be proved 
was, that eywe, though plural, had a Singular fignifie 
cation, 
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¢ation. ‘To this he has only produced one pal- 
fage from the Tesramenr of Creszeipn, a Scot- 
tifh compofition, where eyne is ufed with a verb 
fingular, for the fake of the rime; as it is allo, for 
the jame reafon, in a paflage of Gawain Dovetas, 
produced by Mr. Bryant. ‘That our old pects 
often facrificed fyntax to rime cannot be difputed. 
But Mr. Bryanr adds [p. 41 i] “* The following 
line occurs in a very ancient poem: 
Nis no tonge an erthe, ne no eyen— 
i, €. no tongue, nor noeye. Vita Sante Mar~ 
garete. Hickes Thefaurus, vol. i. p.2238.” 
It not appearing clearly from this quotation whe- 
ther eyex was ufed fingularly or plurally, had re- 
courfe to the book quoted, and there I found the 
Whole line to ftand thus : 
Nis no tonge an erthe, ne non eyen Jitf, 
i.e. light. Where, if ght be not mif-written for 
Sagbt, at Seaft it muft be joined with eyen in con- 
ftruction, like eyen-/ight, eyen-brow, &c. in all 
which eyen is the genitive cafe plural, This in- 
fiance therefore is not to Mr. Bryant’s purpate, 
any more than the preceding. His fuppofition 
‘* that thefe may have been the miftakes of the 
tranicriber” was furely never lefs admiffible than 
upon the prefent occafion. The moft aatural 
mifiakes of a tranfcriber are to leave out letters, 
and te change uncommon words into fuch aé are 
familiar to him. 
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tiave been practifed: A fuperfluous letter has beei 
repeatedly inferted, and a common word has beer 
changed into one which is obfolete. 


Pierre: E: 11.45: T: 129. Legg. g. ntags 
Hu. 2 Re 
E had objeéted, that heie; the old piural of he; 
was obfolete, as I apprehended, in the time of the 
fuppofed Rowtzy: This objection nothing has 
been brought to invalidate. The Dean of Exe- 
TER indeed obferves, “ that I only conseciure that 
this word was obfolete in the time of Row Ley; 
but conjecture ought not to have the force of 
proof.” That I allow; but furely, if my conjec- 
ture had been wrong, it, would not have been dif- 
ficult for him in all this time to refute it. When- 
ever it fhall be proved, that Feie was in ufe im the 
XVth century; my conjecture muft fall to the 
grounds: ‘Till then, I fhould hope it will be ad- 


mitted as at leaft very probable. 


TT. 
TUYSsER. Po 1 oy 


Lette thy/ffen men who haveth fprite of love, 
Mr. Bryant, who has faid nothing for heie, 
eomes forward in defence of this word: He con- 
fefles * that he had fome doubts about the 
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ys ee i eee 
as the word /Zefne, whic 
Gloucefter 3 tHE LAME “Aled. aS: the term thiffa 7 


r 3 7 
érijum, and thiffon of the Saxons. a thifjunis 
poit hac. After thiffon, after thefe thi; . Bede, 

504. and Gen. ch, xlv. ee = mrt and 
Manninc. Thifne laff—this bread, T hifne fian- 
this fone. Of thyffon blafe—cf this bread 


verfion of the Gofpels.” 


I might certainly difmifs all. this lear: ning with 
a fingle obfervation; that a Saxon term, unfup- 


ported i. any writer later than Rozzrr of Guov- 
CESTER, would have been as extraordinary a a 
nomenon in the XVth ce ntury, as in the prefen 

but refpe to fics Bryant, and a jut nee 


fion of the w ght of his author rity, oblige me to 


enter into a minute examination of whatever ar gu- 


tral 


ments he is pleafed to advance. I tho ould witb te 
found thyffen to 


x 


Know, in the fir place, how he 
be the fame word as thefne, which occurs in ry 


Bert of GLovucestzr, as he has j t produced, 
j 


to, the paflage; and ity Glofiary, 
which I have peter ad interprets THESNE, this, 
in the sincuLar number; whereas ae here, 
being eRe to men, mut be prurat. For the 
fame reafon thyffex cannot be the fame as the 
Saxon thiffre and thyffon, in the inftances quoted s 


thifne da ] 3 i bifne | ie “IH 3 of cf hyffon blefe Et hey being 
all in the sincuzar number. In the two other 
? ae ; and its co rrupti en thiffon <q 
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PLURAL, but “give uo countenance to the 
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when pLuRAL, is only ufed in the DATIVE Oo? 
ABLATIVE cafe; but thyfen in the text, being 
eoverned of /ette and joined to men, muft be con 
fidered as ufed in the accusaATIVE café PLURAL, 
which, as far as I can find, was nevet expfteffed itt 
the Saxon language by any other word than thas, 
the original of our ¢hefe. The Dean of EX&TER 
indeed afferts, ** it is obferved by Lyz, in his 
Saxon grammar prefixed to Juntusks EtyMoLo+ 
cicon, that the dative atid accufative cafes plural 
of the Saxon pronoun THES, Mic, ate THISUM and 
poeticé THIson.” Had this been fo, the only 
proper inference would have been, that Lye had 
nade a miftake; but, upon looking into his gram+ 
mar, I find, that he makes the dative and ablative 
cafes plural to be thifum, and the AcCUSATIVE 
thas. And fo does Mr. Manninc. The Dean’s 
appeal to the German language I pafs over, as he 
does not even pretend to any authority there for 
the ule of thiefen in the accusaTIVE Cafe PLURAL 5 
and I fhall leave him in full poffeffion of his other 
argument from the pronunciation of the vulgar in 
many parts of England. Enough has been faid, 
I fhould hope, to enable the reader to judge, 
whether it be credible, that a word, which was 
originally thas, and has continued in our language 
with fo little variation to the prefent day, was 
metamorphofed into thyffen by any waiter of the 
XVth century. 


After 


ty 

After all, the Dean feems inclined’to fuppofe; 
that the termination in en might be added for the 
Jake of the rime (rather metre]; “additions or abbre- 
viations of this kind being occafionally ufed by our 
ancient poets.” But this is the point in difpute, 
which he ought not to affume. Till he proves 
that additions of this kind were ufed by our an- 
cient poets, there 1s rea/on to think, that the addi- 
tion of em in this inflance was owing to the author's 
ignorance concerning the propriety of fuch additions, 

{ had pointed out two other words, coven, 
Ai. 125. and soruen, Al. 227. as terminated in 
the fame unfkilful manner in en, contrary to all 
ufage or analogy. To thefe neither the Drax 
nor Anonymus have faid any thing; but Mr. 


Bryant has undertaken the defence of coyen 3 


which, he fays [p. go], is a participle from the 
verb, Zo coy. Why he fays fo, I know not. I will 
venture to fay, that there are very few inftances, 
if any, of participles from verbs of Frencu Origi- 
nal, fuch as To coy is, terminated in en. Of coven 
in particular no inftance is produced, except in 
this paflage; and here it has certainly nothing pers 
ticipial in its fignification. ‘* Come and do not 
coyen be” means neither more nor lefs than— 
Come and do not be coy, in the moft modern accep- 
tation of the word. Whether cuvew in E.L 35. 
be the fame word with coyen, I leave Mr. Bryant 
to fettle with the Dean of Exnter, who, I think 
3 


more 
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more probably, confiders cuyeNn as the plural of 
cu, a cow; though I do not fee how, upon that 
fuppofition, it could be joined with Aine, which is 
the fame word a little corrupted. The gu. which 
1 had put after coyen in the Index, was not in- 
tended to exprefs my doubt about the fignification 
of the word, as the Dean fuppofes [ p. 206. n.], 
but about the propriety of the termimation in ez. 

We are now come to what I have called ** THE 
CAPITAL BLUNDER, which runs through all thefe 
Poems, and would alone be fufficient to deftroy 
their credit; that is, the termination of verbs. ix 
the fingular number inn.’ My three learned: ans 
tagonifts feem fully fenfible of the decifive weight 
of this objection, and have therefore applied 
themfelves to the combat of it with more than 
ordinary zeal and obftinacy. I had fet down, or 
referred to, ¢wenty-/ix inftances, in which han 1s 
ufed in the Poems for the PRESENT, Or PAST, time 
INGULAR of the verb /ave; with this obferva- 
tion, that Jaz, being an abbreviation of baven, is 
fever ufed by any ancient writer except im the 
PRESENF time PLURAL, and the INFINITIVE 
MODE. . 

In oppofition to this; Anonymus has produced 
twelve paflages from different authors ; but (what 
muft feem very ftrange) not one of them is in the 
leaft:to his purpofe, except an old rime of nobody 
knows whom, .in which there is this phrafe; Jeb 
batt 
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ban. bitten this wax. Leaving him therefore in 
pofieffion of this for the age I fball briefly go 
through his other inftances.  Wictirr fay 
We believe as Chrift and his apoftolus dan 
taught us—the Pope and the Cardynals by falfe 
Jaws that they 4anmade.” Thefe examples, fays 
ANONYMUs, are contrary'to the rule. Not at all 
a in both Aan is the PRESENT time PLURAL. 


2 


‘ Verstecan fays, han was anciently ufed for 
have; and to this day they fay in fone parts of 
England, au you any? for, have youany?” This 
too is agreeable to the rule; for, I Gap pete. no- 
body but ANonyMus will difpute, that you and ye, 
however applied to a fingle perfon, are pronouns 
plural. In the firft of the following inftances 
from Cuaaucer—“ She wende never han come’— 
han is the INFINITIVE MopE. In the ¢dree next— 
“< Ye ban herde”—** Ye han taken—and dan de- 
nied” —it is the PRESENT time PLURAL, as before 
in the inflance from Versrecan. On the very 
fame page, fays ANonyMus, han is ufed for bad: 
Our Lorde Godiof Heven ne wolde, neyther hep 
wrought hem.’ But he is miftaken. Han is there 
the INFINITIVE MODE. ‘The conftruction is: Our 
Lord, &c. would not neither have made them. In 
his remaining three inftances—“ The birdes that 
ban lett” —“ Whyle they dan fuffered?—“ Jul 
tyne and his brother ban take”—~Aan is the pre- 
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SENT time PLURAL, agreeable to the rule. And 
fo much for ANonyMus. 

Mr. Bryant allows, that han or bane in the 
JSmgular number is contrary to the common ufage 
of the times; and he allows, that it occurs /ome- 
times in that manner inthe Poems. ‘This he would 
impute, as ufual, to the fault of the tranfcriber, 
or to a provincial way of {peaking ; but at laft he 
comes to the point, and fays, that ‘* after all, 
there is authority for the ufage of this word in 
the /ingular, by which the reading in RowLey 
may be countenanced.” He then produces jive 
examples. Tree are from an ancient book called 
the Pylgrimage: of the Soule, printed. by Caxton, 
with his cuftomary incorre¢tnefs. The firft—He 
that bane fuffered—\ find upon infpection to be 
miifquoted for—Ye that hane fuffered. ‘This there- 
fore is not to his purpofe. ‘To the ‘wo others-I 
anfwer, once for all, that wand mare fo frequent- 
ly confounded at the prefs, that I confider all ap- 
peals to printed books, of which no Mf. exift, 
as nugatory, and calculated rather’ to perplex 
than to decide the queftion. If our’ object is truth, 
why fhould we depart from thofe works of CHav- 
cER,» GowkEr, Occ eve, and: Lypeate, of which 
the readings may -be-eflablifhed from authentic | 
Mil. to collect perhaps the miftakes of ignorant 


copyifts, or, the blunders of negligent ‘printers? — 
It would alfo furely much’ conduce to the fhorten- 


~ 
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ing of thefe difcuffions, if, befides confining our 
citations to witneffes of the bett credit, we were 
careful to cite. them for nothing, but what they 
have really faid, and is appofite to the point in 
difpute. In Mr. Bayanr’s fourth example front 
Pierce Prowmay, p. 81. 1. 24. what he cites as 
bane, is have in my copy; and: in his Sifth exam- 
ple from Occiuve, as quoted by Mr. Warron, 
vol. 11. p. 43, 

‘¢ Of which I wont was ban counfel and rede,” ! 
han is the INFINITIVE MoDE, and “is ufed quite 
regularly. To Mr. Brayant’s affertion, that © in 
Rozgert of GLoucesrer and Rorert BruNNeE, 
the terms ban and hane occur for had and have,” 
Ycan fay nothing, till the paffages are produced. 
I cannot find in either of the Gloffaries, that han, 
or bane, is ever interpreted bad. It is indeed 
interpreted Save in both; but that proves nothing ; 
for ban, when ufed regularly in the present time 
PLURAL or the INFINITIVE MODE, is properly in- 
terpreted Lave. Mr. Bryant fhould have fhewn, 
that ban is ufed, by cithcr of thefe writers, in the 
PRESENT and Past times SINGULAR, as it is in the 
Poems. 

The Dean of Exerer has been very {paring 
of inftances in fupport of han, ufed Singularly. 
He has produced, I think, only three; two from 
the Prologue to Cuaucer’s TesTaMENT oF Love, 
and a third from the Testament itfelf at large, 
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without referring to page or leaf. This lat he 
might reafonably fuppofe, we fhould in any cafe 
rather admit than attempt to werify ; but indéed I 
except, for the reafons already affigned, to all 
inftances which are taken from the TestTAMENT 
oF Love, or any other books, of which printed 
copies only are extant. His final argument to 
this point is, that * in fact bam is ufed 1m thefe 
Poems as a contraction of the paff tenfe had; and 
not of the prefent tenfe haven; as if that mended 
the matter, or as if my objection had. not origi+ 
nally been, that it was ufed for the prefent; or 
pAsT, time figular. The latter ufe of it would 
be,..1f poflible, lefs juftifiable. than the formers 
It certainly is not in the leaft’ countenanced by the 
quotation from Ciaucer’s R. Ret. 

But if the Dean has been fparing of his exers 
tions in defence of the word han, he feems to have 
put forth all his firength to prove (in contradic; 
tion to my pene) ral objection) §* that the termina 
tion of verbs in the /ingu/ar number in 2 was not 
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nue k ;”’ and (as a work of fupererogation) §* that 
the ancient authors appear to have made an arbi- 
trary ufe of the ex final, annexing it to almoft every 
fpecies of words. into which fpeech has been, or 
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can * To this laft pomt TI fhall 
{peak prefently, With refpect to the former, with 

b beaten | "Es a 3 : 
which I am more inimediately concerned, I muft 
ve that Mr. Bryant, by his filence, has left 
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my objection in full force; and that Anonymus 
feems rather inclined :to.evade than to combat it. 
Thus, in my two firft inftances of fellen, E. 1. 10. 
and H.2. 675. he would; by a very forced and 
“innatural conftruction, make féllen a participle ; 
but he forgets, that the participle of fail is fallen. 
dn the next inftance, p, 287. ver. 17. ‘he propofes, 
with fome ingenuity, to change I gotten’ into 
ygotten, a participle. But the conftruction of gar- 
¢én, as a verb, is very plain, though he is puzzled 
about it, For thee Izotten—means—For I got thee. 
Lo my other inftances of fouten, H. 1. 259. 
fhooken, H. 2. 349. fhoulden, H. 2. 344. though- 
tenne, JE. 172. and thoughten, AB. 1136. Ch. 54. 
Jrewn, Ch. 54. he has not offered any oppofition 
or fubterfuge. He fays indecd, that “* he has 
a number of examples, taken ftom the XIVth 
and XVth centuries, of verbs plural ufed ‘in the 
fingular number, and ef verbs plural ufed inftead 
of participles ;” (to what purpofe are the datter?) 
but he has produced only a mifprint of CHaucer 
(corrected in the aft edition, C.’'T. ver. 9135), 
and adingle paffage of Wurevirr, where comen is 
put for comes by a miftake, as it fhould feem, of 
the tranfcriber, whofe eye was caupht by the 
fame word occurring in the next line. Forgetien 
was the old participle.of forget, in its firt {tage 
of variation from the regular paft tenfe for- 
getted, | 
F 4 
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1 am now.to examine the inftances which the 
Dean has collected of verbs fingular terminated in 
v.. They are in all, I think, twenty-nine.) OF 
thefe five are taken from the TEstTaMENT OF 
Love, and are therefore liable to the exception 
above ftated, in the cafe of Aan. ! Seven are taken 
fromthe Court.or Love, one ‘from the tranfla- 
tion of BoEtHius, and another «from the Prow- 
MAn’s Tave; three books, of which the.text is 
as unfettled as that of the Trsrament or Love. 
Six more are taken from the CANTERBURY TALES, 
of Speght’s edition, 1602; though every one of 
them has been correéted from Mf. in the late 
edition. If:thé Dean has any objections to make 
to the authority of the Mf. which I. confulted, 
or to the ufe which I have made of them, I fhall 
always be glad to hear him; but in the mean time 
Iicannot think it very polite to me, or very fair 
to his readers, to quote Speght’s edition in con: 
tradiction to mine. Of the remaining nine in- 
ftances, the firft is quoted from ApAm Davie. by 
a miftaken reference to WArton, vol. I. p. 22. 
which, I fhall not :attempt to verify,:as all ‘the 
works, of Apam Davie, that I have feen, aré' in 
too incorrect. a flate to furnifh any authority for 
language. ‘The fecond is from Gowrr, p- 73+ b. 

‘¢ Vhou wilten {a querele of truth ].” 

But here the mifprint is fo obvious, that I had 

tually corrected it in my copy to—Thou witr 
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Having thus fhewn upon what very flight 
grounds the Draw has attempted to eftablith the 
propricty of terminating verbs in the fingilar nume- 
ber in 7, I muft take a little notice of that moft 
extraordinary affertion, with which he concludes 
his argumentation upon this point. He afferts 
[p. 505], “ that, in fact, the aticient authors ap- 
pear to have made an arbitrary ufe of the en final; 
annexing it to almoft every fpecies of words, inte 
which fpeech has been of can be diftinguifhed.” 
Such an affertion ought furely to have been better 
fupported than bv a ftring of words, without re» 
ference to the places where they. are to be found, 
t us take them as he has been pleafed te 
give them. The cafe of verss has juft been con« 
ndered ; to which the Dean now adds another 
quotation from his beft authority, THe TEsTAMENT 
or Love. Of nouns fingular as well as plural, 
which have received this arbitrary addition, hig 
snftances are, *‘ Greecen for Greece, olen for Iolé, 
foleyn for folks himfetven, birfelveny and their felven, 
xn almoft every page of Gower and Chaucer.” 


That proper names of perfons and places were 


ly disfigured by our ancient writefs cannot 
be difputed; and therefore I can believe, that 
Greecex and olen may have been ufed, though I 
foould with to have been told where, and by 
whom. Soleyn is a regular adjeétive, ufed by 


Csaucer in the -fenfe of fingle, and fullen (Gross. 
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C. T.iny.] Whether it came to us from ah gb- 
folete Fr. adj. feulein, or from the Irau. folingo, 
there is no pretence for confidering the final w as 
having been added arbitrarily. Him/felven and 
Hit felven are perfectly regular. The arbitrarinefs 
of our authors has been fhewn in throwing away 
the final », and changing them into dimfelf and 
berfelf. Theirfelven is a barbarifm, of which T 
believe the Dean would be puzzled ¢o produce 
a fingle inftance from either Caaucer or Gower. 
To his apjzcrives, bethin and famin, { will {peak 
whenever he produces the paflages in which they 
are ufed; but Iam really furprifed that he thouid 
{tate fuch words as outin, aboven, abouten, aforeyne, 
atwixen, befiden, fithen, as inftances of ADVERBS, 
PREPOSITIONS, and: CONJUNCTIONS, to which the 
final # has been arbitrarily annexed. He mut 
know, that the cafe has been directly the reverfe. 
He muft know that the Saxon originals of thefe 
words all terminated in 13 that they retained the 
Jame termination in the Englifh language for fe- 
veral centuries; that they loft it gradually, fome 
fooner, fome later; and that, while they continued 
to be ufed indifferently with it or without it, the 
arbitrarinefs of writers (as has beén faid before} 
was rather exerted to fupprefs it than to annex it. 
in all fuch inftances therefore, in order to detet- 
mine which is the regular and which the licen- 
tious ufage, we mutt have recourfe to the original 
word, 
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word. In our own: language, and, I believe, ig 
moft others, the prefumption is always ftrong that — 
the variation has been made by the rejection} 
rather than by the addition, of a final confonant;- 
and it is remarkable, that the Saxon ApverRRs &c. 
juft mentioned, which originally terminated in 7; 
from the time that they had intirely loft that ter- 
mination, have never refumed it. But in the cafe 
of ban, and other veRBs siNGULAR terminated 
ini”, (to which all this: argumentation of the 
DEAN 1s meant to be applied,) if we believe the 
Poems to be genuine, we muft fuppofe, that the 
author in the XVth century :arditrarily annexed 
a final » to afpecies of words, which neither in 
the original’Saxon, nor in the derivative English, 
at any period from the time of Henersr to the 
prefent, ever had-any fuch termination.. The fup- 
pofition is abfolutely incredible; and therefore we 
muft neceffarily recur.ta the contrary fuppofition, 
that the Poems:are Not GENUINE. When the 
Dean denies, that this anomaly can be made ¢ 
Sufficient criterion of antiquity, he mifappre- 
hends the tendency of my argument. I never 
thought of. making a prattice, which I bélieve to 
be quite fingular! and unexampled in any age, 2 
ertterion of the greater or lefs antiquity of the 
writer. It is, I think, @ criterion of his 1GNo- 
RANCE 3 fuch an ignorance as is inconceivable in 
a genuine author, but might very eafily fall to 


the fhare of an impoftor. 
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PART).THE SECOND, 


FLA V.ING thus replied (I truft, fatisfactorily) 
to the feveral anfwers, which have been given by 
my three learned antagonifts to thofe objections, 
ftated in the former part of my Appendix, which 
tended to prove,. from the internal evidence of the 
Lancuace only, that thefe Poems were nor 
WRITTEN IN THE XVth Century, I fhould re- 
gularly proceed to the vindication of the Jatter 
part, in which I endeavoured to prove, from the 
fame internal evidence, that they were WRITTEN BY 
Tuomas Cuatterton. But as the reafons, which 
originally induced me to treat thefe two queftions 
feparately, ftill fubfift, I fhall defer whatever I may 
have to fay upon the fecond, till [have completely 
difpatched the firft. When the reader fhall have 
attained a clear and fteady conviction, that the 
Poems are not of the antiquity to which they pre- 
tend, and are confequently a Forcery, he will 
find himfelf much better prepared to form a deci- 
five opinion, AT WHAT TIME and gy wHOM they 
Were FORGED. | 

I fhall therefore in this place infert fome ob- 
fervations upon the other parts. of the internal evi- 
dence, which, I think, will corroborate the proof 
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already given, that the Poems attributed to Row- 
LEY were not written in the XVth century; and I 
fhall alfo examine the whole of the external evi- 
dence, which has hitherto been produced in fups 
port of their authenticity. 

I. Next to the confideration of worps, taken 
fingly, with refpe&t to their fignifications and in- 
flexions (which has been the fubject of our former 
enquiry), we fhould naturally proceed to confider 
them as combined one with another in what are 
called purases. However difficult it may be to 
determine with precifion, when two or more words 
were firft combined together, and applied in a 
particular fenfe, there can be no doubt that many 
fuch combinations prevail and are familiar in one 
age, which in a former were entirely unknown. 
It is impoffible to read a page of the Poems, with- 
out obferving a number of phrafes, which, when 
clivefted of their hard words and uncouth fpelling, 
are plainly modern, and of which no examples 
can be produced from any writer of the XVth 
century. I forbear to quote particular inftances. 
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The fact has been fufficiently evinced by various 


paffages of modern authors, which even the ad- 
vocates for Rowizy have allowed to be coinci- 
dences of thought and expreffion. They would 
be puzzled to find a fmall proportion of fuch co- 
ingidences in all his fuppofed contemporaries. 


One 
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One fet of PHRAsEs, which is very frequently 
ufed in the Poems, is formed upon an idea, which, 
Tam perfuaded, did not exift in the time of the 
fuppofed Row ey. I obferved in my nl ay on the 
Language &c. of Caaucer {vol.1V. p. 36), thar 
HE Was not acquainted with <“¢ the metaphyfical 
fubftantive elf, of which our more modern phi- 
lofophers and poets have made fo much ufe.” But 
Rowxzey plays with this idea through all its 
changes. 

St. C. 134. 

Hys dame, hys feconde /eife, syve uppe her brethe. 

fH, 286. Yette I wylle bee miefelfe. 
299. Yett I mufle bee mieself. 
368. ‘Thie mynde ys now thie/elfe. 
386. I’m flyynge nd mitfelfe yn Aying thee. 
545i. I Hurra amme miefel and aie wylle bee. 

G. 140. Theyre volundes are yftorven to felf endes. 


This laft phrafe, like felf-love, felf-inteveft, Sc. 
is evidently formed upon a fudfantive fignification 
of jelf, of which I have never been able te find 
any traces in our language before the XVIth cen 
tury, when it probably was firft ok Pie ie to 
exprefs the power of the Greek ovr, in compe- 
fition. wi 

There is another purase, fo contrary to al! 
ufage and analogy, that, I apprehend, it could 
never have been coined by any writer, except for 
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the purpofe of departing from the eftablifhed 
mode. of exprefflion. What I mean is the ufe of 
did be for was or were, in the following paflages: 
#i. 066. Albeytte unwears dyd the welkynn rende, 
Reyne, alycke fallynge ryvers, dydferfe bee. 
1104. Whanne you, as cayty{ned, yn fielde dyd bee. 

Such a combination of do, as an auxiliary verb, 
with the verb be, I believe to be quite unexam- 
pled in any age$ and therefore perhaps it is not 
fo properly produced here, to fhew that the Poems 
were not written in the XVth century, as it may 
be urged hereafter, to prove that the author of 
them was an unfkilful imitator of ancient lan- 
puage. But the argument may fairly be applied 
to both queftions. See before, p. 76. 

If. Another circumftance, which calls for. our 
attention, is the profufion of FicuRES in thefe 
Poems. There can be fearce any writing without 
METAPHORS; but simiLies are very thinly fcat- 
tered in our really ancient authors, and what they 
have are generally fhort and confined to a fingle 
point of refemblance. I much doubt whether an 
inftance can be produced, from any poet older 
than Spenser, of a fimilie fo extended, fo varie- 
gated, fo turned and rounded, as many of thofe 
which occur in the Poems ; though it is notorious 
that the art of fimilie-making has been fo im- 
proved of late years, that boys and girls can deco- 
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rate their compatifons with all the graces of Pops 
and Daypen. In like manner Personiricatioys 
are not unfrequent in our oldeft poets; but in 
which of them can we find a groupe of fuch ima- 
ginary perfons acting together in one confiftent 
ALLEcory [‘T. v. 161], and fet forth with that 
exuberant pomp of diction, which has not till 
very lately been introduced even into our Lyric 
poetry? In what old poet can we find fuch a 
perfonage as Freepom, political Frespom? [G. 
v. 184] One may venture to fay, that the idea of 
Liperty, the Godde/i heavenly bright, was as un- 
known in this country in the XVth century, as it 
is perhaps at this day in Turkey. Where can we 
find fuch a cuimax, as[Allla, v. 16] 

* It cannot, muft not, nay, it fhall not be” > 
or fuch EXcLaMATIONS and INTERROGATORIES 
(mere tricks of modern play-wrights) as are in 
almoft every fcene of the Mita? It may be faid 
perhaps, that, as we have no other tragedy of 
thofe times, it is not furprifing, that we fhould not 
be able to meet with any other examples of a ftyle 
peculiarly fuited to theatrical exhibitions; but 
furely it muft be allowed to be exceedingly im- 
probable, that the author of our firft drama 
fhould at once hit upon thofe little artifices of 
compofition, which were loft again with him, and 
never (if I may ufe the expreffion) re-invented, 
till a long courfe of praétice had taught our actors, 
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and through them our authors, the eafieft methods 
of entrapping an audience. 

III. From the Lancuvace, I might go on to 
examine the VerRsIFICATION of thefe Poems; but 
I think it fufficient to refer the reader, who may 
have any doubts upon this point, to the fpecimens 
of really ancient poctry, with which the verfes of 
the pretended Row ry have lately been very judi- 
cioufly contrafted (8). Whoever reads thofe fpe- 
cimens, if he has an ear, muft be convinced, that 
the authors of them and of the Poems did nat 
live within the fame period. Mr. Bryant indeed 
(p. 426) has taken fome pains to make us believe, 
that ‘* the arguments founded on the rythm and 
harmony of the verfes are very precarious ;” and 
they muft be allowed to be fo, when they are 
drawn from fmall‘detached portions ; a few lines, 
or even ftanzas; and from the compofitions of 
writers who lived very near to each other; but I 
apprehend he might be fafely challenged, either 
to produce three thoufand lines written within the 
laft hundred years in the ordinary verfification of 
the XVth century ; or (what would be {till more 
to his purpofe’)) to fhew us an equal number of 
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lines, written in the XVth century, with that 
exactnefs of metre and accent which has been fo 


| (8) In’a pamphlet, intitled, Cursory OBsERVATIONS 
on the Poems attributed to Tuomas RowLey, &c. 
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common of late, and appears in a remarkable de- 
gree in the Poems. 

The comparifons, by which Mr. Bryanr has 
attempted to prove the precarioufnefs of our 
judgements on this fubject, are moft of them, in 
my opinion, inapplicable to his purpofe. The 
firft inftance (p. 427) from Virgil’s Gnat, by SpEn- 
SER, proves only, that fome lines may be lefs har- 
monious than others in the fame Poem. The firft 
line indeed of . the ftanza, as quoted by Mr. 
Bryant, 

«© There be two ftout fons of A®acus,”— 
is evidently defective in its metre; but the fyllable 
wanting may be fupplied from the editions ; 

‘© There be the two ftout fons of Afacus ;?— 
and when that is done (and fome other little inac- 
curacies in the quotation corrected), I fee no ground 
for fuppofing, from the /anguage or verfiication of 
the ftanza, that it was not the work of the fame 
writer who compofed the other famples; much 
lefs, that there was a ceatury and an half (of years, 
or even of hours) between them. 

In the fecond inftance [p. 429], Mr. Bayvant 
has. contrafted (as he calls it) fome verfes of 
Spenser with fome others of Sir, JoHN CHEKE 
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written in 1553, and of Sir EHlenry Lea in1isg1, 
with a view of fhewing, that both thofe compo. 
fitions, from their Smoothness, rythm, and language, 
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fhould be deemed of a pofterior age to that of 

SpensER. And I muft confefs, that, if our judges 

tents were neceflarily to be formed upon the fpe~ 

eimens produced by Mr. Bryant, there would be 

fome ground for agreeing with him in his ‘con- 

elufion. But from what work of SpEeNsER does 

the reader imagine that Mr. Bryan? has felected 

the fpecimen, from which we are to determine 

the chara¢ter and age of the Poet? Not from the 
Poem juft cited of Virgi?’s Guat; or fromthe Faery 
Queene ; or from: any other of the numerous ¢om- 
pofitions which he has left us in the tegular heroic 
metre; but from the /econd of his PasTorALs, in 
which, befides the ftudied affectation of obfolete 
language which runs through all the Paftorals, he 
has DESIGNEDLY made the metre rough and halt- 
ing, by curtailing each verfe, in one part or other, 
of afyllable. By this mode of contrait, not only 
Sir Joun Cuexe, but Caaucer himfelf, might be 
made to appear a fmoother and more improved 
verfifier than SPENSER. 

The contraft, which Mr. Bryant has formed 
between the two Scottifh poets, Brinn Harry ard 
Bp. Dovetas [p. 433], is liable to fimilar and 
equal objections. Allowing Brinp Harry to 
have been the older writer, ‘ it is evident,” (fays 
the learned editor of Ancient Scottifh Poems, p. 272) 
« that his work, however antiquated it may now 
appear, has been much altered and amended.” 
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Such a work muft furely be a very exceptionable 
authority for /anguage. But in refpect of verf- 
fication, the contraft is {till more improper. The 
verfes of Buinp Harry, which, though mean 
and hobbling ‘eneugh, are in the regular heroic 
metre, are compared, not with the Bifhop’s tran/la- 
tion of the neis, which is alfo in the regular he-~ 
roic metre, but with his Prologue to the eighth 
book, which is a fort of Ballad, written in ftanzas 
of thirteen lines each; of which the nine firft are 
in an irregular, imperfect rythm, moft refembling 
that of Pierce PLrowman, with the addition ot 
time. Mr. Bryant has cited the nine firft lines 
only ef one of thefe flanzas; but to give a clearer 
idea of the nature of the compofition which he 
has chofen to contraft with Branp Harry’s heroic 
verfes, Ifhall take leave to add here the four con- 
cluding lines of the fianza, repeating the two laf 
of the lines cited ‘by Mr. Bryant, for the fake of 
rendering the example more perfpicuous. 

Sche wyl not wyrk thecht fche want, bot waiftis 

hir tyme 
In thigging, as it thryft war, and uthir vane 
thewis, 

And flepis quhen fche fuld fpyn, 

With na wyl the warld to wrn, 

This.cuntre is ful of Caynes kyn, 

And fye fchire fchrewis. 
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The only proper inftance (9) for comparifon, 
which Mr. Bryant has produced, confifts of about 
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(9) I cannot however impute Mr. Bryant’s choice of 


the other inftances to any cbr bese as, in his next fec- 

tion (p. 441), he has quoted at length more than fixty lines 

from Prerce Plowman, in which (he fays, p. 443) * we 
| 


hat the rythm is as juft, and the lines flow as 


may obferve, 
{moothly, as any where in RowLey.” 

I have ftated my notion of the verfification of Prerce 
PLOwMAN In another place | [ £/ fJuy on the lanzuage, XC. of 
Cuaucer, n. $7]; and Mr. Bryant himfelf allows (p..440); 
that ** his lines are often extent to fifteen fyllables: but 


generally are fewer; and the metre is a kind of yoperet 
ic meafure.”? It fhould feem, that Mr. Bryant 
ve a peculiar tafte or fyftem of verfification, rf he 
really thinks that fuch, lines as ‘thiefes n which the number 
of fyllables is indeterininate, and he accents irregularly 
difpofed, can be compared to the verfes of Rowxety for 


imoothnefs of flow and juftnefs of rythm. When he goes 
on to affert (p. 446), that, in thefe extraéts,—‘* the true 
ccent 1s generally preferved upon the terminating fyl- 
lable,”’ I ain {till lefs able to follow him, as, according to 
my notion, half the lines, which he has qu oted, have no 
accent upon their terminating fyllable. I will fet down 

few here, as he has quoted them, that the reader m: ay fee 
how imoothly they flow, and eae well the accent. is pre- 
ferved upon the terminating fyllable: 


And cry we to kind, that he come and defend us: 
And cry we to all the commune, that they come tou nitye, 
\ ibyde and biker again{t Belial’s children. E 
sind conicience this heard, and came out of the planettes, 
And tent forth his forriours, fevers and fluxes, 

Coughes and cardiacles, crampes and toth-aches ; 
Reumes and radgondes, and raynous fealles, 
T 9) 
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yies and botches, and burnvnge acues, 
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lam as much at a‘ofs to guels 1 upon what principles 
Mr. Bryant has formed-his judge ment, when he contends 
that RowLrEy ig! ht have had ees patterns ot 
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forty lines, extracted from certain hymns in the 
PILGRIMAGE OF THE SOULE, printed by Caxton 
in 1483, which, Mr. Bryant tells us [p. 438), 
‘* are written in the fame kind of ftanza as the 
Elinoure and Fuga of Row ey, and the Excellente 
Ballade of Charite;” and I have no fort of objec- 
tion to let the whole controverfy be determined by 
the fimilitude, or difimilitude, which thofe forty 
lines fhall be judged to have to the fame number 
of lines taken from any part of thofe two poems. 
I muft obferve however, that, when Mr. Bryanr 
{tates thefe ftanzas to be of the fame kind, he for- 


verfification to follow than Lyncare, Gower, and € tau- 
cER. JI cannot fee that his Extracts from Roxpeer of 
Guoucester, or from the anonymous rimers quoted by 


Mr. Warron, or even from the Romance of the Squire of 


low degree, exhibit any fuch patterns. By the way, I mutt 
obferve, that the antiquity afcribed by Mr. Bryant to the 
Squire of low degree, thoagh countenanced by Mr. War- 
Ton [Hift. of Englith Poetry, vol. i. pe 175], is very dif- 
putable. The only foundation for it, I apprehend, is a 
notion, that CHaucer has alluded to this romance in his 
Rime of Sir Topas; and for proof of this notion Mr. War - 
ron has referred us to his Ob/ervations on Spenfer, vol. i. 
p- 139. But the note of an ingenious correfpondent, to 
which, I fuppofe, he refers, fays only, I think, that the 
Squier of lowe degree has impertinent digreffions, fimilar to 
thofe ridiculed by Cuaucer; not that the Squrer of lowe 
degree was itfelf the object of Craucer’s ridicule. Mr. 
WARTON informs us, that he had never feen ahy manu- 
{cript of this romance ; and, for my own part, I am much 
inclined to fufpeét, that, inftead of being older than Cuav- 
€pR, it was not written many years before it was printed. 
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pets that the fuppofed Row.ey clofes his with an 
ALEXANDRINE verfe ; a moft material peculiarity, 
of which I know no example earlier than SpEn- 
ser. The fame peculiarity may theréfore be réa- 
fonably urged as a very fufpicious circumftance in 
the ftanza of ten lines, in which the Tracepy of 
ALLLA and fevéral other poems are written: and 
noreover, that fuch a ftanza (as has been rernarked 
in Curfory Obférvations, &e. p- 15) was probably 
firft ufed by Prior. He has told us himfelf, that 
he formed it by adding one vetfe to the ftanza of 
SPENSER [Pref. to Ode on the Stccefs of Her 
Majefty’s arms in 1706]. Mr. Bryant’s no- 
tion, that this ftanza of ten lines was called Rythme 
Royal by Gascoreng, is founded upen a mifprint 
in Mr. Warton’s Hiftory of Englith Poetry [vol. 
il. p. 165, note}. Gascoienz fays exprefsly, that 
** in Rythme Royal /feven verfes make a ftaffe,”? 
The Dean of Exeter has quoted Gascoicnr 
truly; and yet (moft unaccountably) would rank 
{ianzas of eight, nine, and ten verfes under the 
title of Rythme Royal { Prelim, Diff, p- 31}, In 
the ftanza of ten lines from a ballad attributed to 
Cuaucer (Ed. Urr. p, 5381, the rimes (as the 
Draw has obferved) are differently difpofed from 
thofe in the Aitta; and there is to ALEXAN- 
DRINE verfe, 
It has been already objeéted (as I underftand 
‘rom the Dean of Exzrenr, p. 381) to the METRE 
c 
of: 


of the Songe to Zilla, “ that the Pindaric, or (to 
{peak more properly) irregular meafure, was un- 
known, or at leaft not revived, in Rowley’s time ;” 
and I do not fee that he has attempted to contro- 
vert the fact. This therefore may be confidered 
as another of thofe metrical inventions, which were 
buried with the author in his iron cheft, and con- 
fequently loft to pofterity, till they were re- 
invented in a much later age. The laft of thefe, 
of which I fhall take any notice, and certainly 
not the leaft, is BuanK-verse, of which we have 
two or three fhort fpecimens in the Tracgepy of 
f&u.ta; though it has hitherto been a received 
notion, that blank-verfe was firft invented. in Italy 
in the beginning of the XVIth century, and fir tt 
practifed in England by the Earl of Surrey. 

If the Dean of Exeter was aware of this ob- 
jeCtion, he has attempted, not unably, to draw off 
the reader’s attention from it, by the following 
note on the firft of thefe paflages, AL. v. 552. 
‘* This is one of the very few irregular flanzas 
which occur in thefe poems; one line is wanting, 
and the whole ftanza deficient in rime. ‘That be- 
ginning at line 571 is alfo deficient in both re- 
fpects.” I fhall take the liberty to fet down at 
length both thefe flanzas, as the Dean calls them. 
The firft begins at v. 552. 
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MEssENGERR. 

Blynne your contekions, chiefs; for as I ftode 
Uponne mie watche, 1 fpiede an armie commynge, 
Notte lyche ann handfulle of a fremded foe, 
Botte blacke wythe armoure, movynge ugfomlie, 
Lyke a blacke fulle cloude, thatte dothe goe alonge 
To droppe yn hayle, and hele the thonder ftorme. 


Macenvus. 
Ar there meynte of them? 
MESSENGERR. 
Thycke as the ante-flyes ynne a fommer’s none, 
Seeming as tho’ theie ftynge as perfante too. 


The fecond, beginning at v. 571. 


SeconD MESSENGERR. 


As from mie towre I kende the commynge foe, 
I {pied the croffed fhielde and bloddie fwerde, 
The furious Alla’s. banner ; wythynne kenne 
The armie ys. oe throughe oure hoafte 
Is fleynge, borne onne wynges of Aflla’s name ; 
styr, ftyr, mie lordes! 


If thefe were intended for flanzas in rime, they 
mutit be allowed to be very irregular and deficient 
indeed! but, inftead of imputing fuch grofs negli- 
| gence, or incapacity, to the author of AELLa, I 
| am furprifed that the Dean did not rather urge 

thefe two paflages, as proofs, that nis Porr was 
not 
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not only the inventor of .Tragedy among.us, but 
alfo of the metre in which ‘Tragedy fthould be 
written, though, for fome reafon orother, he has 
thought proper to write the greateft part of his 
own in ftanzas. 

‘IV. That a genius, who was capable of making 
all thefe improvements in. Lancuacs and VERSsI- 
FICATION, fhould alfo invent new Forms of Com- 
position, unknown to his predeceffors and con- 
temporarics, is quite natural. Accordingly we 
find, among thefe Poems, Opes in irregular me- 
tres, Ectocues of the Paftoral kind, and Dis- 
corsinc TRAGEDIES, compofitions, for not ome 
of which any example could be found in !ngland 
in the XVth century. Even in thofe compoti- 
tions, of which the fpecies was not entirely un- 
known, it is impoffible not to obferve a ftriking 
difference from the other compofitions of that age, 
with refpect to the manner in which they are con- 
ftructed, and the fubjess to which they are ap- 
plied. Inftead of tedious chronicles we have here 
interefting portions of hiltory, felected and em- 
bellifked with all the eraces of epic poctry; in- 
tead of devotional hymns, legendary tales, and 
moralizaticns of Scripture, we have elegant little 
poems upon charitie and happineffe, a new church, 
a living worthy, and other occurrences of the mo- 
ment: no tranflations from the French, no al- 
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lufions to the popular authors of the midd 
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aces; nothing, in fhort, of what we fee im fo 
nany other writers about that time. If Rowrey 
seaiih lived and wrote thefe Poems in the XVth 
century, he muft have flalked about, like Tire- 
stas among the Homeric ghofts, 
<* He only wife, the reft mere fleeting fhades.” 


V. In anfwer to thefe laft obfervations, I am 
well aware it may be faid (it has been faid), ** that 
the powers of genius and poetry are not confined 
to one period or country ;” “* that poets will arife 
in every age far excelling the reft of their con- 
temporaries ;” ** that, if learning was little culti- 
rated in any age, we muft ‘not infer that it did 
not at all exift;” “ that Jos ; IscANUS wa 
once as pre-eminent as RowLey vei with other 


(to) This laft argument is ufed by Mr. Bryant, p. 444, 


and by the Dzan of Exerter, Prel. Diff. p. 25. but I ra- 


ther wonder, that thefe two learned perfons fhould not have 
feen how little it is to their purpofe. In the firft place, no 


o 
one, who has looked into the 4/exandreis of GUALTERUS 
CASTELLIONENSIS, the Ligurinus of GuNTHER, &c. &c. &c. 
will contend, that the pre-eminence of JosEpuus Iscanus 
over them is in any degree approaching to that of the fup- 
pofed RowLzy over his contem poraries. And, fecondly, 
the excellence of JosErHus esau (how great foever it 
may be efteemed) amounts only to this, that he was more 
fuccefsful than others of his time in copying the finifhed 
models of Latin poetry, which he had before his eyes. 
But the fuppofed RowLzy, without any fuch models of 
Englith poetry, muft be allowed not only to have furpafled 
all his contemporaries, but alfo to have anticipated the in- 
ventions and improvements of his fucceffors for feveral fub- 
fequent ages. 

argu- 
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arguments of the fame force; all which, if ad- 
mitted, would only prove that extraordinary things 
have fometimes happened, and that improbabilities 
are not always impo/jibilities. For my own part, 
T cannot help thinking, that, when the feveral 
points of internal i daues! which have been juft 
ftated, are colleéted together and confidered in 
one view, the improbability, that any one perfon in 
the XVth century fhould have anticipated, in fo 

many inftances, the modes of EXPRESSION, the 
VERSIFICATION, and FORMS OF COMPOSITION of 
the two or three following centuries, muft be 
deemed to fall very little fhort of an impoffibility. 
‘But, as I am very fenfible that the proofs of this 
nature may not operate with the fame degree of 
force upon all minds, I go on to the laft and moft 
cogent fpecies of evidence, viz. ANACHRONISMS 
and CONTRADICTIONS TO HISTORY, Which make it 
abfolutely impofible that thefe Poems fhould have 
been written by a genuine Rowxzy in the XVth 
century. 

Under this head I do not mean to take notice 
of fuch departures from hiftorical truth as have 
ufually been pardoned in all poets. Even blun- 
ders of the greateft magnitude, in the compofi- 
tions of an ignorant or carclefs writer, do not im- 
peach their authenticity. ‘Though Hecror, in 
TROoILUS AND CressiDA,, be made to quote ARIS- 
TOTLE, our belief in SHAKESPEARE’S autharfhip 
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of Briftol, 
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is not ftaggéred. Had he quoted Mr. Locxg, the 
cafe would have been very different. 

I fhall therefore confine my obfervations to a 
few matters, which are mentioned in the Poems, 
though the fuppofed writer could not poflibly 
have been acquainted with them; and to fome 
others, which are there falfified, though he muft 
neceflarily have had the moft perfect Knowledge 
of them. 

In the firft clafs may be reckoned the knitting of 
white hofen, in ASLLA, ver. 210. (11) 3 the horfe- 
millanare, in Bal, of CHARITIE, ver. 50. (12): 


(11) The Dean’s quotation from Palfgrave’s Eelairci/e- 
ment de la langue Francoife, printed in 1530, is a ftromg 
proof, that, even then, the modern practice of knitting 
ftockings, with wires or necdles, was not known in Eng- 
land. He renders—J &nitt bonnets or hofen—‘fe Jaffe. 
The Dean himfelf is fo fenfible of this, that he wifhes to 
perfuade us, that the fenfe of the paflage ‘* is not necefla- 
rily confined to the prefent mode of knitting ftockings ; for 
it might only imply /acimg, agreeably to the French expla- 
nation of Palfgrave.” But the phrafe in ver. 230, §* She 
putte uppe ber knyttynge?’—fhews plainly what fort of knitting 
the author had in view. 

(12) It will not be denied, I fancy, that the trade of a 
hor fe-millaner mutt have been of a later date in this country 
than that of a fimple millener, ‘The natives of Milan are 
called Mileners in Rot. Parl, 22 E. TV. n. 9. but there is not 
the leaft ground for fuppofing that any of them had fet up 
a trade here, denominated from themfelves, at that time. 
As to the modern term of horfe-millener, 1 apprehend that 
the Dean need not have travelled ta Norwich in quett of it. 
I-have been credibly informed, that he might have feen it, 
not many years ago, in large letters in at leaft one ftreet 


and, 
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and, Ithink, the —perfonage of Political Freedom, 
in Gopwin, ver.184. See before, p. 81. 

In the fecond clafs, one of the moft ftriking 
has been pointed out by the deceafed author of 
Ozservations, &c, ‘ In the Gowler’s Requiem, 
the mark is fpoken of as a gold coin, which was no 
coin at all, but only a fum in accounts, as the 
prefent pound is; and the zob/e is mentioned as a 
Silver coin, which was a gold one.” “‘ Thefe mif- 
takes,” he obferves, “‘ could not come from one 
fo converfant in the coins of his own time as 
Canynge, the fuppofed author of this little piece ;” 
and therefore he imputes them to Chatterton, of 
whofe temerity in altering his originals he thinks 
this a notable inftance; * for to what bounds (fays 
he, very gravely) will he confine himfelf, who, in 
an affair of money, is not afraid to correct one 
who in his time was a principal merchant in 
3 4 | 39 
Briftol (13)! 

(13) It is curious to fee how the Dean of Exeter has at- 
tempted to flur over this grofs inconfiftency, in his note on 
ver. 2,. of the Gouler’s Requiem, p. 449,‘ Canning (fays 
he) does not {peak of the mark. and noble in the ftrict lan- 
guage of the mint: the former was a nummulary eftimate, 
in yalue two thirds of,a pound: the latter a gold coin, 
half the value of the mark; but they were the common 
names by which fums were then computed,” Did the 
Dean ever fee a fum of any magnitude computed in 
nobles?-——Again: ** The mark and,the noble being confi- 
dered here as money of account, rather than as fpecies of 
coin,” [the fact is the reverfe ; for they are both confidered 
here,as /pectes of coin, though one of them very impro- 


perly 5] ‘¢ the larger denomination is given to the gold, 


i 
and 
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In the fame clafs we need not fcruple to rank 
the introduction of three faints, St. WARREBUR- 
cus, St. BALDWIN, and St. Gopwin (14); of any 
one of whom not the leaft trace is to be found in 


and the fmaller to the filver.” By the fame logic a modern 
poet might be juftified in talking of golden pounds and filver 
balf-guineas. The pound and the half-guinea being confi- 
dered as money of account, &c. 

(14) St. WAREnURGHUs is mentioned with great re{fpect 
in the Storie of William Canynge, ver. 31. He alfo makes 
a principal figure with St. Barpwrn, in the Account of the 
Ceremonies obferved at the opening of the Old Bridge, which 
(the Dean tells us, p. 433) ®* was the firft of Reowley’s Pa- 
pers communicated to the public by Chatterton,” and the 
Dean has lately favoured us with two hymns compofed by 
Rowley in honour of thefe two faints, p. 433-5. It ap- 
pears too, from the Dean’s note, ibid. that feveral tranf{- 
actions of St. Wareburgus are recorded in the Mf, hiftory 
of Briftol, amongtt Rowley’s Papers, afcribed to Turgot. 
And yet, notwithftanding all thefe teftimonies, the Dean 
does not fcruple to declare, with a fort of good-humoured 
fneer at his friend Rowley, that ‘¢ his favourite faint War- 
burghus is truly apocryphal; nor is his name to be found 
in any of our Englifh legends, which fpeak only of the 
female faint Werburga.”. A little lower, p. 436, he treats 
faint BaLtpwin withas little ceremony. ‘* This faint, and 
his hiftory (fays the Dean), like that of faint Warburgh, ts 
totally unnoticed by our writers, and not at all explained 
by the fong.” He adds, however, that ‘* fome countenance 
is given to this legend by Baldwin's Crofs, which formerly 
ftood in the city of Briftol, and a flreet which is fill called 
by that name ;”’ but neither of thefe circumitances, I ap- 
‘prehend, will be received at prefent as a proof of St, Bald- 
win’s canonization. 

With regard to St. Gopwin, the Dean has declared with 
the fame franknefs, in his note on the Balade of Charitie, 
ver. 16, that ‘* the fituation of St. Godwin’s Abbey is 
amongit Rowley’s hiftorical difficulties; no faint of that 

name, 
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1 any hiftory or legend. It is impoffibie that a 
prieft in the XVth century, of the charaéter of 
the fuppofed Rowrey, fhould have been fo grofs- 
ly ignorant in a profeffional matter as to ufe the 
names of faints who never exifted, or fo wantonly 
profane as to fet forth the creatures of his own 
imagination under that facred title. 

But the points of all others, with which the 
fuppofed Rowizy ought neceffarily to have been 


name, nor any church dedicated to fuch a faint occurs 
either in our legends or ecclefiaftical hiftory. The Memoirs 
before mentioned {peak ferioufly of fuch an abbey, to which 
Rowley went on a commiffion from Mr. Canning, in fearch 
of drawings ; but to anfwer for the authenticity of that acs 
count 1s no part of the prefent undertaking.” 1 mutt ob- 
ferve by the way (and I hope the reader will remember), 
that the Memoirs, of which the Dean here {peaks fo con- 
temptuoufly, are thofe vety Memoirs of Sir William 
Canynge by Rowley, to whith Mr. Bryant frequently ap- 
peals as to a genuine work [fee p. 162. 223 |, and which 
the Dean himfelf, if 1am not miftaken, will be found to 
have cited, upon another occafion, as the mo/? authentic 
records. 

Mr. Bryant has been as unfuccefsful as the Dean in his 
refearches after St. Gopwin, whom therefore he would 
change into St. Gotvin, or St. Gopwatp [p. 409], though 
it does not appear that either of thofe faints ever had a 
convent under his tutelage. Of the other two, Ware- 
burgus and Baldwin, Mr. Bryant has not deigned to take 
the leaft notice, though one fhould have imagined, that two 
non-defcript faints deferved at leaft as much illuftration as 
he has been pleafed to beftow upon the 4bdies of Ofwald 
[p. 233] and Goodric (p. 244], Hibernies wood |p. 240}, 
and other -dark-allufions to things, which, like the faints 
above mentioned (it is humbly prefumed) never exifled but 
in the imagination of the writer. . . 
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beft acquainted (and of confequence moft exact in 
treating them), are the perfonal hiftory of» his 
friend Canynce, and the. tranfactions at Briftol 
during his own time. Let us fee therefore how 
he has acquitted himfelf in the Srortz or WIL- 
L1aM CanyncE, and the DeTHE oF Sir CHARLES 
Bawpin, in which alfo CANyYNGE is an actor. If 
thefe fhall be found to be full of impoffible falfi- 
ties, we muft conclude that they were not written 
by the perfon whofe name they bear. 

In the firft place it fhould be obferved, , that 
the principal: topic of this writer’s panegyric on 
Canynoe has no foundation in truth. The Dean 
of Exeter. has proved demonftratively, that 
CANYNGE was zot fole founder or’ builder of Red- 
cliff Church (15). Who can believe that a ge- 
nuine Rowigey would have complimented his 


(15) Introduétion to the Poems on oure Ladies Chyrche, 
p- 420. The Dean indeed fays, that ‘* it feems to be a 
queftion yet undecided, whether William Canning was the 
wilder or only the principal benefactor to this. edi- 
fice but the only evidence which is produced for his 
having been fole founder is that of the printed Poems, and 
of another by the: fame author, called the Parliament of 
Sprites, yet unpublifhed in Mr. Barrett’s hands. ‘In con- 
eradition to this, the Dean has quoted the following pal- 
{ace from the “Mi. Chronicle of Briftol, ‘ Anno 1441. 
This yeat William ‘Canninge, and others of the worfhipfulle 
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town of Briftol, employed mafons, workmen and labourers, 
and did repair, edify, cover and glaxe Saint Mary Redclift 
Church, at his and their own proper cofts.”” He’ obferves 
further, that ** Witham Worceflre, a native of Briftol, and 


contemporary with Canninge, whofe accounts and 'meafure- 


ments 
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friend upon a fact, whith he and all the worid 
mut have known to be falfe? 

A like Conrrapiction To History appears 
in the Epitaph jon Robert Canyuge, who is repre- 
fented as the great grandfather of Wittiam. [See 
the Dean’s note, p.427.] But allowing (what can 
{carcely have been -poffiblé) that Rowrzy might 
have been miftaken in fuch a point as this, how 
fhall we account for his having called that brother 
of Wititam, who was Lord Mayor of London, 


Jobne, when fo many records prove that his name 
was Thomas (16) ? 


ments of that building are fo precife and acturate, who 
mentions Canning’s trade and riches, his houfe and college 
of priefts at Redcliff, does not {peak of him either as the 
fole or even principal benefactor to the work "and Ke al- 
ledges a paffage of Canning’s Will, in which he orders him- 
felf to be buried in loco quem confirur fect in parte auftrali 
_gufdem ecclefig, with this unanfwerable comment upon it: 
** Would Canning have defined the place of his interment 
by the words locum guem conftrui fect, if he had been the 
fole builder of the church ?’* However undecided there. 
fore the queftion may have been formetly, the Dean has 
proved incontrovertibly, that Canynge was not {ole founder 
or builder of Redcliff Church. When he adds, that ‘* the 

acknowledgement of this point is not mote in favour of 
Chatterton’s than of Rowley’s claim to thefe Poems,” I 

muft differ totally from him. The tradition which he men-« 

tions to have given the credit to Canynge, might eatily 

have mifled Chatterton; but it is impoffible that Rowley 

fhould have been miftaken in a fa& which pafied before his 
own eyes, 


(16) Storie of William Canynge, ver.129—134. Mra 
Bryant [p. 315] fays, that this circumftane> [ot Canynge’s 
brother ‘Zobn having been Lord Mayor of London] is ver 
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In the tranfaétions relative to Sir BaLpwrx 
Futrorp, who is fuppofed to be celebrated un- 
der the name of Sir Cuarres Bawnin, | have 
proved, from a record [Introd. Account, p. xix. |, 
that CAwynce was Mayor of Briftol, and fat in 
the commiffion which tried and condemned Sir 
Barpwin Furrorp in 1461, 1 Edw. IV. One 
mutt therefore be juftly furprifed, that fo mate- 
rial a circumftance fhould be totally unnoticed in 


the poem on the Dethe of Sir Charles Bawdin (17)- 


fied by the lifts of Mayors in Fabian, Stowe, &c. though, 
in his note, he allows, ‘* that there is great reafon to think 
that the Mayor’s name was not ‘Yohn, but Thomas ;” and 
that Fabian ftyles him fo. But the Dean of Exeter, [n. on 
ver. 91, p. 443] is fo far from confidering this circumftance 
as verified, that he choofes rather to fuppofe (contrary to 
the plain import of the words in the Poem) that ‘fobn was 
not the brother—whom Canynge put in fuch a trade, 


That he Lord Mayor of Londonne town was made ; 


for (fays he) the perfon who held that high office anno 
1467, 30 Henry VIth, was called Lhomas. He fuppofes 
therefore “* that this ftanza may allude to two different per- 
fons ; Canynge might fupply the wants of his brother ‘ohn, 
and even fettle him in London ; but Thomas had probably 
an earlicr eftablifiment in trade, by the fuccefs of which 
he was advanced to the higheft city honours.” At the 
fame time, the Dean is candid enough to confefs, that 
‘« neither the Poem, nor thefe Memorials {viz. Tbe unpub- 
lithed Life of Canning, and Letters of Canning to Rowley, 
in Mr. Barrett’s hands] mention any other brother befides 
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But I cannot find any paflage in which this circumftance 1s 
faid, or even implied, If the poet had been aware of it, 
' he 


perro <4 


When CANYNGE appears as interceflor for Sir 
Cuarves to the King, ver. 45—-100, or in his 
fubfequent converfation with Sir CHARLEs, ver. 
101—1i12, not the leat intimation is given of his 
being Mayor, and having fitten in judgement 
upon him; nor, on the other hand, when the 
Mayor is introduced in the proceffion, ver. 293, 
have we any reafon to fufpect, that he is the 
CanynceE, whom we had juft feen acting fo friend- 
ly a part towards the criminal. 

The Dean of Exeter has obferved on ver. 265, 
“¢ that the proceffion here defcribed was probably 
real, at leaft it was fo orderly in point of form, 
that ne modern pen could have difpofed it with fo 
much propriety.” I am forry to differ from fo 
great a mafter of antient forms and ufages; but 
it feems to me rather improbable, that fuch a 
procefhon fhould have attended the execution of 
~arebel of no high rank, in thofe times efpecially, 
when Peers of the realm were fo frequently 
brought to the fcaffold, and, as far as appears, 
without any fuch ceremony. With refpect to the 
propriety of the defcription, I am inclined to 
think, that none but a modern pen would have 
called the Canons of St. Auguftine, and the 
Monxs of St. James, by the name of FREERs. 
he would certainly have made fome ufe of fo interefting a 


fituation, as that of a magiftrate interceding for the life 
ef a friend whom he had himfelf judicially condemned, 


H 3 While 


While thofe feveral orders fubfifted, the diftine- 
tion of Freres from Monks, and of Canons from 
was too well underftood to be overlooked, 
or voluntarily confounded (18.) 

It may be objected, fays the Dean [p. 337], 


« that the poet has not given either to Sir BALD- 
win or his wiFE their true Chrifian names ;” and 


the objection certainly req ‘ires a better anfwer 


than he has made.toit, ‘* ?//bly (lays he), both 
names were aflumed by him, as more harmonious 


(13) That fuch a flip might eafily be made by a modern 
fén, the Dean himfelf hos proved in his note on this paf- 
fage,. where he has given «he title of Auguffinzan Fryers to 
the Auguftinians founded by } chert Fitzharding in 1148, 
“ho are called by Leland (cited by the Dean m his note on 
ver. 293) St. Aucuftine’s: Black Canons; which was un- 
doulbtedly their proper title, 

Tn fhe note ver, 271, the Dean has thought himfelf 
ol 1 to fay fomethine to® another impropriety, with 

shich his poet had been charged, for drefling the Augufti- 
nians in ruffet weeds, when the habit,of their order was 


‘lat good deal of difcuffion, to fhew that the 
idea of ruffet might be affixed rather to the fubftance than 
to the colour of the garment, he-concludes: ** In fact, 


refs of hermits, were confidered 


ZABLET, “A 


Het w eds, being the d 

tokens of humility and mortification, and as fuch were 
worn’.by the Knights of th ‘Ba th on the eve of their crea- 
tion ffee Anftis’s Eifay, een Pp. 42]3 they were 


therefore, with great propriety, aflumed in this melan- 
holy ceremonial.’”? Tf the arab wifhes us to believe, that, 
his melancholy ceremonial, the Auguitiniags afjumed (ace 

‘ding to the plain 3 import i WS words) adr efs which 
they did not ufually wear, he fhould fhew that it was cufto- 


mary for them, or any other relig ious order, to change 


‘s 


{ ip Hah} f- f S390 55 cali 
their Hapits on ich OC 1900S. 


to 


to his numbers.” 
poffible, 1 would afk how he came to think of | 
CuaRLeEs, a name, which, in the XVth century, I 
if not abfolutely unufed in England, was, I am | 
perfuaded, moft exceedingly rare, and therefore, K 
from. its ftrangenefs, 
adopted by a poet (19)? It is alfo fcarce con- 
cejvable, that a contemporary writer fhould have 
omitted to make Sir BaLpwin fhew fome:atten- 
tion to his two daughters, as well as: to his two 
fons, whom he mentions repeatedly. But it is 
plain, that this writer did not know. that he had» 
any daughters; for he is fpoken of more than once 


(1g) I muft not conceal, that, in turning over the sth | 
and 6th volumes of the, Parliament Rolls with a view to this 
point, I found one perfon of the name of Charles; viz. 
P-594,,ann. 7,& 8 Edward IV. of 
fhould imagine that he was of, French or Burgundian exe 
acl In thefe two. volumes; which contain the Rolls 
from about the 20th Henry VI..to the end of Henry VIL. 
IT counted near a thoufand names without one Charles. 
The name of Florence, which he has given to Sir Baldwin’s 
wife inftead of Elizabeth, which, according to the Dean, 
was her true name, is lefs exceptionable; but one cannot 
help being a little furprifed to. fee a ballad-maker of the 
XVth century fo refined, as to reje&t the proper names of 
his contemporaries for others of a more poetical found. 
The Dean informs us (with 
this lady, notwith/anding her great affettion for her hufoand 
ang exceffiv e grief at his execution, was married again in 
He appears to be fearful (but furely 
without reafon) that the fhortnefs of her widowhood re 
be deemed inconfiftent with that affection and grief de~ 
I do not believe, that he had. any 


Charles Nowell, vol. 5s 


lefs than three years. 


decribed in the Poem. 
other authority for either. 


193, | 


Allowing this to have been 


not. likely to have been ie 


1 feeming difapprobation), that 
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as having only ‘wo children, ver.24, and 57. The 
latter is part of CanyNnce’s f{peech to the King : 

‘© Hee has a fpoufe and children twaine ; 


where it is impoffible to fuppofe, that the fpeaker 
fhould either have been ignorant of the true num- 
ber of Sir BArpwrtn’s children, or fhould wilfully 
have diminifhed it. 

That Kine Epwarp was at Briftol about the 
time of Sir Batpwin’s execution, and might 
pofroly have been prefent at it, I fee no reafon to 
difpute (20); but we may be certain, that the 
{peech fuppofed to be made to him by Sir BALp- 
WIN 1s entirely fictitious, and fuch as no contem- 
porary writer would have dared to invent. .Befides 
Canynce in the poem ts reprefented as a Yorkitt; 


(20) The firft point is clear enough ; the fecond is very 
problematic al.’ I had inadyertently'given more weight to 
the entry in the books Of St. Ewin’s church than it de- 
ferves, by adding (from the account which I had received 
of that entry) that St. Ewin’s church was then the minfier, 
But this is nonfenfe. [Who has not, at one time or other, 
talked nonfenfe upon the fubjeét of Rowley?] Without dif- 
euffing minutely the feveral appropriations of the word 
minficr, we may be certain, that a {mall parifh-church, as 
St. Ewin’s was, could never have acquired the title of THE 
Minster in’ a'town' in which there were feveral monaftic 
churches; and oné fo confiderable as afterwards to become 
a cathedral. We have therefore in reality no ground to 
believe from this entry, that the King was a fpectator of 
the execution from the Minfrer window, ds deferibed in the 
Poem; or even trom the window of St. Ewin’s church. If 
he had come thither for that purpof-, we fhould probably 
have feen other charges for Aas tae Recs befides that for 
wafhing the p church ey cement. 

and 
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and therefore it is inconceivable that RowLey, what- 
ever his private fentiments might have been, 
fhould have indulged himfelf in a compofition, 
which muft have given fo much offence to his 
friend and patron. To get rid of the firft of thefe 
difficulties, the Dean has an ingenious fuppofi- 
tion, that the poem was written, not at the time 
of the tranfaétion, but * late in King Edward’s 
reign, when fortune took a turn in King Henry’s 
favour ;” and I am ready to allow, that there were 
about feven months, from September 1470 to April 
1471, in which a zealous Lancaftrian might have 
vented his paffion in this manner, without an ap- 
prehenfion of immediate punifhment. 

But the other difficulty muft remain in full force, 
unlefs we admit another fuppofition of the Dean’s 
[p. 331], that Canynee, at this latter period, had 
changed his party; and ‘* that this change might 
have been occafioned by King Edward’s impofing 
on him a heavy fine of 3000 marks, and endea- 
vouring to force him into a marriage with a lady 
of the Widdeville family, which he avoided by 
taking refuge in the orders of the church.” 

This laft circumftance, as I have obferved [In- 
trod. Account, p. xxili.], is alluded to in the 
SrorR1E OF WILLIAM CanyNncE3 and the Drawn 
tells us [in his note on ver. gi, p. 445], ‘* that 
the menace of King Edward to force a daughter 
of Woodvile, Lord Rivers, upon Canynge for a 
| wife, 
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wife, and. his fheltering himfelf under, the. pro- 
tection of hely.orders, is a, fact,eftablifhed. by the 
MOST."“AUTHENTIC, RECORDS.” But. he..does not 
tell-us. what records, he means, though fo fingular 
a fact moft certainly requires no ordinary attefta- 
tion, Mr. Bryant has.been more fair [p. 312], 
His, record (the only one, I believe, in which any 
mention of this tranfaction can be. found). is the 
Memorrs.of Canynce, by T. Rowxey, firft prin- 
ted.in the Tawn. and.Couniyy Magazine for Novem- 
ber 1775 (21).. In a fubfequent paflage. indeed 
[p- 16) he feems, willing to ftrengthen the autho- 


(zt) It has been reprinted by Mr. Warton, Hift. of Eng- 


Ith Poetry, vol. ii, p. 1sg—-164, and among W/7/cellanies 
by T., Chatterton, _p. 119,;feq., It is) fometimes called 
$2 FE 


Memoirs of Canning, fometimes Memoirs of Rowley, and 
fometimes, more f{pecifically, AZemoirs of Canynge by Row- 
fey, Mr. Bryant upon this oceafion, as well as many others, 

cited thefe Memoirs as.a, genuine work of. Rowley; but 
the Dean of Exeter has more than once intimated his 
doubts about their authenticity. Ihave cited-in a former 
one pafiage, in which he {peaks very contemp- 
tuouily of them; nor has he treated them with more re- 
fpe& in the following note on the Battle of Ha/ftings,. 

66 


1 


tr. 443. As to the treatment wh My Rowley is {aid (in 
the printed Hiftory of Canning’s Life, fee Warton, vol. i.) 


nm 


to have received from the wife of Mr. Pelham, who was 
defcended from the family of Fifcar a that account Shall 
be left to plead for itfe if. It does not affect the authenti- 
city of the Poem; mor zs it neceffary to beliewe, that every 
paper, which has been pradbdted through Chatterion’s hands, 
an undoubted original of Rowley.” Afier atl this, one 
cannot but be furprifed to fee thefe tame Memoits pera red 
to by the Dean as the Most AUTHENTIC ReEcorps; for I 
am coniident, that he cannot point out-any other Record, 


Elitto: Vv, 
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rity. of the Memorrs by. other evidence. , “ Of 


Sir William Canynge’s going into orders. to. avoid 
the marriage propofed by King Edward, we have 
the following evidence, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Tyrwhitt. It is certain, from the regifier of 
the Bifbop of Worcefier, that Mr. Canynge was or- 
dained Acolythe by Bifhop Carpenter on 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1467, and received the higher orders of Sub- 
deacon, Deacon, and Prieft, on the 12th of March, 
1467, O.S. the 2d and 16th of April, 1468, re- 
fpettively.”’ This evidence was produced by me 
(Introd. Account, p. xxiil.] to fhew the time of 
CaNyNGE’s going into orders, which it does, I 
think, very precifely; but I never dreamt of its 
being applied to fhew, that he went into orders 
to avoid a marriage propofed by King Edward, of 
which the regifter fays not one word. On the 
contrary, I hope to demonftrate very clearly, that 
the dates afcertained by the regifter are totally in- 
confiftent with thofe in the Memoirs; and of con- 
fequence, that neither the Memorrs, nor the Sro- 
RIE OF WiLL1AM CaAnyncez, which agrees with 
them in the fame extravagant fiction, could pof- 


fibly have been written by a genuine Rowtey. 


Mr. Bayant himfelf allows [p. 354], that ‘ bere 


Hiftory, or Narrative, by which ‘* the menace of King 
Edward to force a daughter of Woodvile, Lord Rivers, 
upon Canynge for a wife, and his fheltering himfelf under 
the protection of holy orders,” can be e/fabli/hed, 


is 
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is the teft by which the authenticity of our author is 
to be tried. If thefe evidences on each fide do not 
corre[pond, the whole falls to the ground.” 

The account of this matter in the Memorrs is 
thus ftated by Mr. Bryant [p. 353]: “© In tie 
yeare Kyng Edward caine to Briftow, majfter Cannings 
fend for me, to avoide a marriage which the Ryng was 
bent upon between him and a ladie he neer had feen 


of the familee of the Widdeviles (22). 


T 


The danger were 


(22) The Dean of Exe ter Says [p. 445], that fhe wasa 
ae seh nog z CW oodville, ae Rivers, and confequently fitter 
to the Queen; fo that, according to him, the King wanted 


to make mafter Canynge his brothersin- law. So mate- 
rial an improvement vpon the Memoirs makes. me ap- 
prehend a little that I may have wronged the Dean, by 
inppofing, in a former note, that he had no other autho- 
ricy than the Memoirs for this tranfaction. Whenever he 
produces.any, I fhall be ready to beg his pardon, 

Mr. Bryant has attempted to argue, from the ortho- 
graphy. of the name Widdevile, that “Chatterton copied 
thefe Memoirs from a Manu feript - $6 as aLy the printed 
hiftories of England exhibit the name Voodville [p. 319].”’ 
But how is the faét? J will take his word tor thofe 
hiftories which he mentions, and has, I fuppofe, exa- 
mined; but I have now before me a Summary of Rapin’s 
Hiftory, in 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1747, (a book not un- 
likely to have come into Chatterton’s hand) in which the 
name of King Edward’s Queen and her family is conftant- 
lv, I believe, written Videvil.e, or Wydevile. The inge- 
nious author of Curfory Obfervations, &c. informs us 
[p. 39], that Mr. Waipole, in his Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, has fpelled this fame name /idville; and J really 
imagine that to have been, of late years, the fathionable 
orthography. But it is iufficient to deftroy Mr. Bryant's 
argument, to have fhewn, that Chatterton might have 
found this name io fpelied ina printed book, 


nigh, 
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nigh, unlefs avoided by one remedee, an belie one, 
which was, to be ordained a foun of holy churca, 
beyng franke from the power of kynges in that cafe, 
and cannot be wedded.—Mr. Cannings inflantly fent 
me to Carpenter, bis guod friend, bifhop of Worcester 5 
and the Fryday following was prepairde, and ordaynd 
the nexte day, the daie of St. Mathew, and on Sunday 
fung bis firft mafs in the church of Our Ladie, to the 
aftonifbing of Kyng Edward, &c. According to this 
account, the tranfaction pafled ‘ in the year Kyng 
Edwarde came to Briftowe,” and the whole ftory 
fuppofes his prefence there. We have feen above, 
that he was probably at Briftol in the beginning 
of September, 1461; but that was at leaft fix 
years before Canynges ordination ; and, befides, at 
that time the King himfelf had not married into 
the family of the Widdeviles. We are alfo in- 
formed by a Mf. Chronicle, cited by Mr. War- 
ron [Hift. of Engl. Poetry, vol. ii, p. 153], that 
King Edward was at Briftol in 1472; but at that 
time Canynge had been in full orders above three 
years. What reafon have we to believe that King 
Edward was at Briftol in 1467, the time of 
Canynces firft ordination, eftablithed by the re- 
cifter ? I can find none. Mr. BryaxT, in another 
place [p. 581], fays, “ the very article of King 
fdward being at Briftol in the year 1467, could 
hardly have been difcovered by Chatterton; as it 
is, I believe, mentioned bul by one hiftorian.” | 
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wifh he had named that one, as I know not where 
to look for him. 

For the prefent however let us /uppofe, upon the 
fingle evidence of the Memorrs, that King Ed- 
ward was at Briftol in September 1467; that he 
formed the ftrange fcheme of making the fortune 
of one of his wife’s coufins, by marrying her to 
mafter CANYNGE; and that mafter Canynce had 
no way of avoiding the match but by ftealing into 
orders. ‘The account goes on to fay, that on the 
Fryday following he was prepared; and ordained the 
nexte day (i.e. Saturday), the day of St. Matthew ; 
and on Sunday fung his firft mafs: but this is a flat 
contradiction of the regifter, which fays, that 
CanywncE received his firft orders on the nine- 
teenth of September, 1467; for the day of St. 
Matthew, as every one knows, is the twentieth of 
that month; and moreover, in the year 1467 the 
day of St. Matthew fell not on a Saturday, but on 
a Sunday: another hiftorical fact, with which the 
account in the Memoirs is totally inconfiftent. 
Mr. Bryant indeed has hit upon a curious me- 
thod of reconciling thefe contradictions, by /u- 
pofing, that the day of St. Matthew, in the MeE- 
mMoirs, means the Vigil, or, as he calls it, the 
Taft ot St. Matthew, i.e. in common acceptation, 
the day before the day of St. Matthew. If he has 
difcovered any arguments by which he has been 
able 
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able to make this fuppofition probable to him- 
felf, I admire his ingenuity; if he can make it 
probable to others, I fhall certainly never venture 
again to difpute with fo powerful a mafter of the 
arts of perfuafion. 

But even if we fhould allow, that the day of 
St. Matthew may be conftrued to mean the day be- 
fore the day of St. Matthew, yet ftill the account 
in the Memoirs would be irreconcileable to the 
Regifter. For the Memorrs fav, that CanyNGE 
on Sunday fung his firft mafs ; an exprefhon which 
can only be properly ufed of a pricf: but the 
Regifter proves, that in September 1467 he was 
only ordained acolythe (23), and did not receive 
.the higher orders till the March and April follow- 
ing. It fhould be remarked further, that, as 
CaNnyYNGE at that time was only ordained acolythe, 
however a/toni/bed the King might be, there was 


(23) An acolythe is thus defcribed in the Canons of At- 
fric, Codex J.E. A. p.gg. Acolythus dieitur, gu: candelan 
vel cereum accenfum fert, dum Evangelium legitur in Dez 
minifterio, vl dum facerdos Sacramentum Cor poris Dominz 
ad altare confecrat, The idea in the Memoirs, that Ca- 
nynge received all the feveral orders, including that of 
prieft, in the fame day, is not only contrary to the faa, as 
eftablithed by the Regifler [fee before, p. 107], but alfo to 
ecclefiaitical law and practice [ Codex, J. E. A. p. 151]. I 
fhould doubt whether the Pope himfelf ever fo far difpenfed 
with the ufual forms, as to confer al: the orders in one day. 
‘The four inferior orders might be conferred together, and 
probably were upon Canynge, though that of acolythe only, 
being the higheft of them, 1s mentioned in the Regifter. 


ho 
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no reafon why he fhould give up his project of 
the marriage, as the order of acolythe, or any of 
the orders inferior to that of /ubdeacon, did not 
lay the perfon ordained under any incapacity of 
contracting matrimony. CawnyNcE therefore, by 
fuch a ftep, would only have provoked the King, 
without providing himfelf with any fecurity againft 
his power. 

This ftory in the Memoirs has an addittonal 
claufe, which, for fome reafon or other, Mr. 
Bryant has thought fit to detach, and to illuf- 
trate in a feparate article, p. 313. ‘* The King, 
upon hearing this (fays Mr. Bryant), was angry 
beyond defcription, and refented Canninez’s be- 
haviour highly: fo that, as we are informed by 
the author (of the Memoirs], Cannince was glad 
to prefent him with three thoufand marks, in or- 
der to avoid his future ill-will. This was an im- 
menfe fum for thofe times, and almoft incredible. 
But we have authority for it in the treatife before 
mentioned of William of Worceftre ; who authen- 
ticates this part of the flory, paft all difpute, p. gg. 
“Trem ultra ifta Edwardus rex quartus habuit de 
dicto Wilhelmo (Canyngis) III millia marcarum 
pro pace fua habenda.” Whoever will take the 
trouble of looking into W11L14m of WoRCESTER 
will fee, that all, which he can be brought to au- 
thenticate, is the fimple fact, that Edward IV. 
had 
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had once from mafter Canynce a fine of three 
thoufand marks; but he has not a fyllable to au- 
thenticate that fact, as part of the ftory in the 
Memoirs, viz. that the fine was paid to mitigate 
the King’s difpleafure againft Canynge, Jor going 
into orders to avoid a marriage with a ladie of the 
Widdeville family. With refpect to the fimple fae, 
Mr. Bryant needed not to have had recourfe to 
Witiiam of Worcestre to authenticate it. He 
might have quoted the authority which Witttam 
of WorcesTreE himfelf appears to have followed, 
the EpirapH on mafter Canynee, ftill remaining 
to be read by every body, in Latin and Englith, 
in Redcliff Church (23). Iam not prepared, nor 
do I think it incumbent upon me, to affign the 


(23) It is a common (I will not fay artifice, but) practice 
of my learned antagonifts, to cite obfcure and out-of-the- 
way authorities for the proof of things of vulgar notoriety. 
if Mr. Bryant had cited Canynge’s Epitaph upon this occas 
fion, he would not have illuftrated his pofition [p. 480], 
that ‘* it requires a great infight into antiquity to find out 
the circumftances alluded to” in thefe Poems. The Dean 
of Exeter has alfo had the caution [p. 444] to cite this 
ftory, and other circumftances of Canynge’s life, from 
William of Worcefire, rather than from the Epitaph s 
though he appears to have examined the monuments in 
Redcliff church with fome attention; as he affures us, that 
the figure of mafter Canynge, upon one of them, exaétly 
verifies a portraiture of him, as it appears among Rowley’s 
papers. Is he certain, that the portraiture was not made 
from the figure > 


true 
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truc confideration for which the fine was paid (24). 
It is enough for me to be able to deny, that at 
could have any connexion with the tranfaction re- 
lated in the Mxmoirs, that tranfaction itfelf 
having been proved to be a mere fable. 

The whole ftory therefore of mafter Canynge’s 
ordination, having been tried by the tef propofed 
by Mr. Bryant himfelf, and the evidences having 
been thewn plainly not to correjpond, the reader 


can have no difficulty in concluding with, Mr. 


ey 


Beyant. that © the whole falls to the ground.” So 
5) / 3s 


(24) The matters of difcuffion, both civil and criminal, 
betwecn the prince and his fubjeéts, were in thofe times fo 
numerous, and were all fo frequently terminated by a fine, 
or payment of money, that the field’ is too wide for’con- 
jecture, It appears. from Madoxes Hijre of: the Exchequer, 
Ch. xii. Seét. x. that this particular fort of fine pro pace 
hebenda was generally paid for the iu{penfion or reverfal of 


g 
fome legal procefs or judgement, though perhaps it was 
not unfrequently levied under the larger terms, Pro benevo- 
lentia regis habenda, Ut rex indignationem renuttat, &c. 
Ibid. Sect. v. Among various offences, enumerated by 
Madox, in which the King’s peace was ‘to be purchafed, I 
cannot find any one quite fimilar to that atrocious f{pecies 
of Lefe-majefty, with which poor mafter Canynge has been 
charged by tbe author of the MEemorrs, viz. a refufal to 
mariy the Queen’s coufin. As the offence was new and un- 
precedented, we may {uppofe, that the intent of fo fevere 
a fine was to nipit in the bud. But to be ferious: though 
it may not be eaty to difcover what was the real occafion 
of this payment, we may be morally certain, that, as the 
Epitaph muft have been written by fome friend of Canynge’s 
in the life-time of King Edward, the tranfaction alluded to 
was of fuch a nature, as not to imply any criminality in 
Canynge, or any opprefiion on the part of the King. 
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direct and manifeft a contrapiction TO HIS- 
TORY, in fo remarkable a tranfaction, in which 


the writer pretends to have borne himfelf { con- 
fiderable a part, muft outweigh a hundred little 
coincidencies with probability, or even with truth, 


in names, ufages, &c. all of which are, in general, 
fuch as an impoftor of moderate abilities might at 
any time. either borrow from books, or. invent 
himfelf, 
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BY the preceding examination of various parts 
of the internal evidence, 1 flatter myfelf that I 
have eftablifhed this incontrovertible pofition, that 
the Poems, attributed to RowLEY, WERE NOT 
WRITTEN BY HIM, OR ANY PERSON IN THE XVth 
cENTURY. The remaining queftion is, By WHOM 
and waen they were written. But before I pro- 
ceed to the difcuffion of that, I think 1t proper to 
examine, fhortly, what is the earlieft external evi- 
dence which we have of the exiftence of any 
Poems under the name of Rowriey. That thefe 
Poems were written by any fuch perfon, no exter- 
nal evidence whatfoever can be fufficient to prove ; 
but it may be of ufe in determining the date of 
their firft appearance in the world, and confe- 
quently lead to the difcovery of the real author. 

The firft ftory, which was circulated concerning 
thefe Poems, and which the advocates for their 
authenticity are ftill obliged to fupport as well as 
they can, was, that they made part of a collec- 
tion of ancient writings, and other curiofities, de- 
pofited by Mr. CanyNcE in Redcliff Church. 
But what evidence have we that Mr. CANYNGE 
made 
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made any fuch depofite? It was faid at firft to 
appear from his witt; in which he had given 
particular directions for depofiting thefe poems, 
with the reft of his collection, in a certain cheft 
locked with fix keys; and, for the better pre- 
fervation of fuch treafures, had ordered the cheft 
to be annually vifited and infpected by the Mayor, 
and others. ‘This muft be allowed to found well; 
but, untuckily, upon examination of Canynor’s 
will, not a fyllable of this curious tale is to be 
found in it. No books or writings are there men- 
tioned, except ** two books, called « Liggers cum 
integra legenda,”? which he leaves to Redcliff 
church, to be ufed occafionally in the choir by 
the two chaplains there by him eftablifhed.” 

We are now told by Mr. Bryant [p. 508], 
that we have a moft fatisfattory proof of this faét 
from a Latin peEp in the poffeffion of Mr. Bar- 
RETT ; which he defcribes ‘* as fairly written in 
an official hand of indifputable antiquity ; made 
in the 8th year of Edward IV. and containing an 
account of fome chantries, founded by Mr. Ca- 
nynge; of the principal cheft locked with fix 
Keys, filed Cifla ferata cum fex clavibus; of the 
annual vifitation,” &c. But he does not tell us, 
what this Latin deed fays about the Poems. I faw 
myfelf, and have quoted in the Introdu@tory Ac- 
count, p. xxv. a Latin deed in the poffleffion of 
Mr. Barrett, which agrees in many particulars 
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with this defcribed by Mr. Bryant. The prin- 
cipal difference, which I remember, is, that the 
deed which I faw was made in the 7th year of 
Edward IV. being dated on the xxth September, 
1467; and, befide fome matters relative to the 
chantries mentioned by Mr. Bryant, contained 
a donation of soo/. part in money, and part in 
jewels pawned by Sir Theobald Gorges, to the 
church of St. Mary Redcliff.. The famous cheft 
is alfo defcribed, in the deed which I faw, in the 
very words quoted by Mr. Bryant, cifta ferata 
cum fex ciavibus; but it is there applied to the pur- 
pofe for which one might fuppofe it to have been 
provided by a cautious old trader, the reception 
of money and jewels, not poems or any other un- 
profitable curiofities. If therefore the deed, to 
which Mr. Bryant refers, be the fame with that 
which I faw, I will venturesto affert, as from me- 
mory, that it contains not the leaft proof that any 
poems were depofited by Caxynez in Redcliff 
church; and that no other deed in the poffeffion 
of Mr. Barrert contains any fuch proof, J think 
myfelf. authorized to conclude from the filence of 
the Dean of Exeter, who appears to have had 
a free accefs to Mr. Barretr’s collections, to 
have perufed them diligently, and to have pro- 
duced from them generally, with a laudable can- 
dour, whatever he thought applicable to the quef- 
tion, on the one fide or the other. He would 
never 


never have omitted to produce a deed, which 
would furnifh fo ftrong a fupport to his own de- 
clared opinion. | 

IT have never heard of any other evidence that 
has been pretended to prove this point of the ori- 
ginal depofite of the Poems, and therefore I think 


myfelf well founded ‘in prefuming that none can 


be brought. Suppofing, however, for the pre- 
fent, that fuch a whim might have entered into 
the head of Canyneg, as might have led him to 
depofite a fair tranfcript of his friend’s poems in 
a church-cheft rather than in any library, is it 
poffible to fuppofe that this tranfcript was at that 
time the only exifting copy of thofe Poems? Had 
the author deftroyed all his original draughts ? 
Had he never given any copies to any other per- 
fon? Befides, according to the Memoirs of 


CanyncE by Rowtey, which Mr. Bryant cites 


fo frequently, Rowney furvived Canynce feveral 
years. Was he under any reftriGtion never to 
compofe any more poems, not even an elegy on 
his patron’s death? Or, laftly, could he be fo in- 
fenfible of even laudable ambition, as to truft the 
immortality of his own and his friend's fame to a 
fingle copy of his works, and that locked up in 
an almoft inacceffible repofitory ? 

However difficult thefe queftions may be to an- 
fwer, I aim of opinion, that the advocates for the 
genuinenefs of thefe Poems cannot-with any fafety 


y 


ted aban- 
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abandon the fuppofition, that they have been pre- 
ferved in a fingle copy, depofited by CANYNGE,; or 
Row Ley himfelf, in fome hole or other, where it 
remained fafe, though unnoticed, for more than 
two centuries. TEven upon the fuppofition of a 
Single copy having been originally depofited, it will 
be dificult to affign a reafon, why the perfons to 
whom that copy was entrufted, the friends, pro- 
bably, of both CanyncE and. Rowrex, who had 
dined at thofe feafts which the Dean of Exretrr 
has painted fo charmingly [{p. 191}, and had after- 
wards perhaps been delighted with the variegated 
fcenery of Atta; it will be difficult, I fay, to 
affign a reafon, why they fhould never, either for 
themfelves or others, have ordered or permitted 
any copies of thefe Poems to be taken; why their 
fucceflors in the truft fhould for ages have main- 
tained the fame obftinate referve; why not even 
an entry, or memorandum, appears to have been 
made any-where, which might at leaft inform 
pofterity that fuch a treafure exifted. All thefe 
difficulties, it muft be confeffed, attend the fup- 
pofition of afingle copy; but ftill, as I faid before, 
that feems to be ‘the moft tenable ground, upon 
which the champions, for RowLey ean, ftand. If 
they once depart from that; if they allow, that 
other copies were in being at the time of the de- 
pofite, or were fuflered afterwards to iffue into the 
world, it will be impoflible for them to explain, 
by 
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by what extraordinary concurrence of improbable 
events it can have happened, that every one of 
thofe copies fhould have funk into entire oblivion ; 
that no poet, no hiftorian, no antiquary, fhould 
have taken the leaft notice of them; that no lite- 
rary biographer, neither LrLanp, nor BaLz, nor 
Prrrs, nor Tanner, fhould have found materials 
enough (and we know that very little would have 
fuffced) to enable him to enroll the name of 
Row ey among the numerous writers of the XVth 
century, 

Suppofing, therefore, what neither has been, 
nor can be proved, that the on/y exifting copy of 
RowLevy’s Poems was depofited in Redcliff church, 
and lay there for many years locked. up in a cheit; 
and that this accounts for the name of the author 
having been during that. time totally unknown, 
what fuppofition are we to adopt next, in order to 
account for his remaining equally unknown for 
forty years, after the cheft had ae broken open, 
and the contents of it partly removed to a more 
accefhible. repofitory, and partly /eft at large ? We 
are obliged to. Mr. Bryanr for what I believe to 
be the true hiftory of. opening the cheft.. He fays 
fp. 512], that ** in the year, 1727 there was a 
notion, that fome title-deeds were in the cheft: 
and thofe of the, veftry directed, that it fhould be 
opened under the infpection of an attorney; and 
that the writings, deemed of value, fhould be re. 


moved 
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moved to the fouth porch of the church. Ac- 
cordingly, all the locks were forced; and the chef 
broken open; and as there were other chefts in’ 
the fame place, if 1 miftake not, fix in number, 
fuppofed to contain ancient writings, they all fuf- 
fered in the fame manner. The deeds, which re- 
lated to the church, were in confequence of this 
removed ; and all the other manuferipts ft at 
farge, without any defence; being totally neglect- 
ed, as things of no value.” 

Upon this hiftory it is obvious to remark, that 
the attorney, under whofe infpection the writings 
deemed of value were to be removed, muft have 
neceflarily examined not only thofe which were 
removed, but alfo thofe which were left behind. 
Without attributing to him more tafte for poetry 
than ufually falls to the lot of gentlemen of that 
profeffion, is it poffible to conceive, that, if he 
had found a volume or more of ancient poems in 
fuch a fingular fituation, he would have thrown 
them afide without looking into them? Or, if he 
had looked into them, and found them to relate 
fo immediately to Canyner, to Briftol, to Red- 
chif church in particular, is it not probable, that 
he would at leaft have advifed his employers to 
let them be removed, with the writings deemed of 
value, to the new repofitory > If this advice had 
been rejected, is it nat probable that he would 
have begged thefe abandoned volumes for himfelf, 


or 
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or fome friend who might be curiov® in fuch mat- 
ers, rather than they fhould be left at large, as 
things of no value, to be carried away by the firft 
comer ? 

But in this tranfaction, as in every other rela- 
tive to thefe Poems, what is probable appears ne- 
ver to have happened. ‘They certainly were not 
removed into the new repofitory; and the attor- 
ney, it fhould feem, was fo far from any with to 
poffefs them, that he did not even think it worth 
his while to take notice to any one that he had 
found any fuch poems in his examination of the 
manufcripts. At leaft, the name of RowLry, 
for many years after this opening of the chef, 
- was as totally unknown as before; and all the 
change which he experienced in his fortunes was, 
that thenceforward he was to be expofed to be 
torn to pieces in an open cheft, inftead of moul- 
dering quietly in one /ocked with jix keys. 

In this period of his purgatory he appears to 
have been under the fole cuftody of Joun Cuar- 
TERTON, who, according to the Dean of Exerrr 
[p. 6], was fexton of Redcliff Church from the 
year 1725 to 1748. ‘This man for feveral years 
feems to have afforded his prifoner no caufe of 
olect of 


him. We have no pofitive evidence, that any of 


complaint, except perhaps for a total ne 


thefe manu{cripts, however abandoned, as we have 
{een above, by the governors of the parifh, were 


deftroyed 
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deftroyed or carried away out of the church, till 
about the year i743 (25). At that time, this 
CHATTERTON’s nephew “ keeping a writing-fchool 
im Pile-ftreet, the uncle (fays the Dean of Exe- 
TER [p. 6], from the information of the f{chool- 
mafter’s widow) furnifhed him, with many old 
parchments for covering the boys copy-books, a 
little before the death of Mr. Gibbs, vicar of 
Redcliff, which parchments were taken out. of 
fome ancient chefts in the room over the north 
porch of Redcliff Church.” Mrs. Caarrerton 
fays further, <‘ that the charity-boys belonging 
to the fchool brought thefe parchments to her 


(25) It fhould feem however, that fome of them had got 
abroad before that time, as Mr. Walpole in his Anecdotes 
of Painting, &c. vol. i. che 3, has printed a copy of a 
paper, faid to be taken from Redcliff Church, which was 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1736. It is 
a Memorandum, fetting forth, that on the 4th day of July, 
1470, maifter Canynge had delivered to the vicar and pro- 
curators of St. Mary Redcliff a newe fepulchre, with various 
figures and other feenery, for the reprefentation of the 
myitery of the Refurreétion. In Mr. Walpole’s copy the 
name is.Cumings, but it is Caxynge ina tranfeript which 
I have feen; in which too the Wemorandum is {aid to have 
been found ** in the cabinet of the late John Browning, 
Eig; of Barton, near Briftol.” If Mr. Browning had car- 
ried off any poems of Rowtzy, they would probably have 
been found in the fame cabinet. 

I obferve by the way, that-it is not to the credit of 
maifter Canynge, that he fhould have continued. to encou- 
rage thele mummeries, after his friend Rowney had ex- 
poted the abfurdity and profanenefs of them in his Epi//le 
on lla, ver. 43 ~—6. 
husband’s 
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hufband’s houfe, and that they filled a large 
mawnd bafket: that many of them had feals, the 
fisure of a pope or a bifhop ina chair; others 
had no feals: that her hufband put them in cup- 
boards in the fchool, for the purpofe of covering 
the boys’ writing-books; the beft of them were 
put to that ufe, and the reft remained in the cup- 
board: fhe thinks her husband read: fome of 
them, but does not know that he tranfcribed any, 
or was acquainted with their value. Being parti~ 
cularly fond of mufic, he employed his leifure 
hours in writing it for the cathedral, of which he 
was a finging-man: he had been employed in Lon- 
don in engroffing deeds for the attorneys, and was 
probably acquainted with the old hands; he had 
alfo been writing-ufher to ‘a fchool where the 
claffics were taught, and thereby knew a little of 
the Latin tongue.” 

This account, as ftated by the Dean of Exes 
TER, from the information of Mrs. CHatTrer- 
ron, I have tranfcribed at full length ; becaufe it 
contains the moft authentic evidence, which we 
have, with refpect to the firft removal of any ma- 
nufcripts from Redcliff Church; to the quantity 
and quality of them; to the perfon into whofe 
hands they came, and to the ufe which he made 
of them. The time is ftated very particularly to 
have been a@ little before the death of Mr. Gibds, 
that is, probably about 1743. The quantity was 
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fuch as to fill a large mawnd bafket. The qua- 
lity 1s no otherwife i{pecified, than that many. of 
them had /feals, and others none. Nothing in the 
Jorm of a book is mentioned to have been among theni. 
Mr. Cuatrerton, into whofe hands they came, 
is ftated to have been at the time a'writing-matter; 
to have been formerly employed in engroffing for 
attorneys, and probably acquainted with the old 
hands, and to have known a little of Latin, 
Mrs. CoHarrerton thinks, that he read fome of 
the manuicripts, but does not know that he tran- 
{cribed any ; and the chief ufe which fhe mentions 
him to have made of them was. to cover the boys 
vriting-books with the beft of them, and to put 
up the remainder in a cupboard for the fame pur- 
pofe. Ele died in Auguft 1752, without having 
ever dropped to his wife, or any one elfe; as 
far as appears, a fingle fyllable about Row ey or 
his Poems; and when his widow removed from 
the fchool-houfe, fhe put the parchments, remain- 
ing in the cupboard, partly into a large long deal 
box, and partly into a {maller fquare oak box, 
and carried them with her to her lodgings. 

There we will leave them for the prefent, and 
return to the manufcripts remaining in the church. 
We have no evidence that CHaTTeRTon the? fex- 
ton difpofed of any of them, except thofe above- 
mentioned to his nephew. The next fexton was 


Perrot, from 1748 to May 1756, Seon after 
his 
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his acceffion to the. office; he shad -that converfae 
tion with a Mr. Surerciirr, of which Mr. Bryanr 
has given us fo accurate an hiftory |p. 512—514]. 
The fubftance of it is, that Mr. Saierciirr faw 
parchments in heaps, {ome quite loofe, fome tied 
up; that Perrot feemed to intimate to him, that 
he might, if it were agreeable to him, take fome 
of them. But he did not regard the hint, as he 
had no tafte for fuch ancient writings.” Mr. 
Suierc irr adds, what is very material, ‘* that, 
when the name of Row ey was afterwards brought 
up, and his Poems-became the public talk, it re- 
vived in his mind- many faint ideas of this tranf- 
action.” ‘This proves, that, at the time of this 
-tranfaction in 1749,: the name of Row ry had not 
been brought up; and therefore I fufpect that the 
Dean of Exerer muft be under a miftake| p.16], 
when he reprefents Mr. SaierciirF as having 
faid, that ** at this diftance of time he cannot po- 
fitively fay, whether the name of RowLry was 
mentioned, but thinks it was.’ If Mr. SHIERCLIFF 
had expreffed the fainteft idea of having heard 
the name of Rowtiey upon that occafion, Mr. 
Bryant would afluredly not have omitted fo ma- 
terial a part of his evidence. 

The laft perfon, who is mentioned as having 
taken any manufcripts out of the church (before 
the year 1765), is a Mr. Morcan, whom the 
Deaw of Exeter calls 6 a curious man, anda 
preat 
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eteat lover of antiquities, although no fcholar.” 
Mr. Bryant [p. 514] fays, “ he had been a bat- 
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ber.” A note of his has been produced by the 
Dean |p. 16], in which he fpeaks of “ the trunks 
and boxes: ftill remaining” in Redcliif Church, 
<< with many hundred ‘old deeds in them; where 
(fays he) I have been furnifhed with many curious 
materials.” The DrAn endeavours to account 
for Mr. Morcan’s not mentioning the poetrp 
atnong thefe old records, by two /uppo/ittons, which 
I fhall not examine here. Jt 18 fufficient for my 
purpofe to obferve, that neither in this note of 
Mr. Moreaxy, nor, I prefume, in his other papers, 
which are faid to be now in the poffeffion of Mr. 
Barrett, is there any mention of RowLey, ot 
Portry of any fort, difcovered by him in rtm- 
raging the manufcripts in Redcliff Church; fo 
that we may be very confident, that he had not 


inet with any fuch thing's. 


PART THE, FOURTH. 


WE have thus brought our enquiry, into the 
external evidence for the exiftence of any poems 
under the name of Row.ey, down to the year 
1765; which was nearly the time of Mr. Mor- 
can’s death; and at that time, I think, it is very 
clear from the premiffes, not only that there was 
no pea but that there was not even a rumour 
or imagination, that any fuch poems either did 
~-exift or ever had exifted. Very foon indeed after 
this period, the Poems, which are the fubjeét of 
our prefent difcuffion, were produced to the world, 
as having been written by one THomas Row.ey 
in the X Vth century, and were attempted to be 
authenticated, by the perfon who produced them, 

us recwrek of evidence. It has been 
proved, i hope, to the reader’s full fatisfaction, 
that thefe Poems could not have been written by 
Tuomas RowLey, or any other perfon in the 
XVth century; and [fhall now endeavour to make 
it probable, that they, and the evidence, fuch as 
it is, in fupport of them, were both fabricated, a 
little before their firft» appearance in the world, 
by the perfon who:produced them. 


ic That 
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That perfon is univerfally acknowledged to 
have been THomAs Cuatrerton, the fon of 
CuatTERTon the writing-mafter above-mentioned, 
born, foon after his father’s death, on the 20th 
of November, 1752. We have juft feen that not 
an idea of Rowtey or his Poems was entertained. 
by any one till feveral years after this eras,and 
it is as certain, that not a finele Poem, purporting 
to be the work of Rowzey, has fince appeared. in 
the world, which did not come originally, out of 
the hands of this IT'tuomas Cmatrrerton.: »The 
Poems therefore having been: proved to be forged, 
the fufpicion at leaft of having forged them falls 

naturally: upon him. 
His:defence, whenever he was queftioned) about 
them, was merely this; ‘*othat he. copied them 
from the manufcripts. which: his father had taken 
out of a cheft.in Redcliff Church.” , It has been 
fhewn, that there is not the leaft ground for 
believing, that any Poems were ever depofited in 
Redcliff Church... If any had-ibeen there,,1s ut 
credible that they fhould all hawe been {wept away 
at one hawl by old Cuarterron, fo-that no one, 
whovcame after him, fhould have beem able, to 
pick up a fingle line? If even that had happened, 
*s it credible that he, who was probably capable 
of reading any hand of the XVth century, fhould 
either have never difcovered himfelf, or fhould 
have obftinately concealed. from. every body ‘elfe, 
that 
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that fome of thefe ‘manufcripts contained Poems? 
Laftly, fuppofing him to have been entirely igno- 
rant of their contefits, is it poffible that they 
fhould have been applied for eight or nine years 
together, indifcriminately, as far as appears, to the 
covering of writing-books and bibles; that, for four- 
teen or fifteen years more, the remainder fhould 
have been applied, with as little fele€tion, to the 
making of thread-papers, patterns, dolls, and the 
like (26) 3 and that, after all, the refufe of that 


(26) This account of the application of the parchments 
for the firft period, from 1743 to 17¢2, is taken from Mrs. 
-Chatterton’s narrative, reported by the Dean of Exeter, 
p» 6, 7. See alfo Mr. Bryant, p. 520, t. The account 
_for the fecond period, from 1752 to 1767, is taken from 
the information of young Chatterton to Mr. W. Smith, as 
related by Mr. Smith to Dr. Glynne in 1778 [Bryant, 
Pp. 527, 8]. Though both my learned opponents have in- 
ferted this part of Mr. Smith’s relation without any marks 
of diftruft, I mutt in candour obferve, that it is incon. 
fiftent with Mrs. Chatterton’s narrative; which fays, that 
after the removal of the parchments in boxes to her lodg- 
ings, they continued negledicd and undifiurbed, till her. fon 
firft difcovered their real value { Milles, p.6]. It is, mot 
material to my argument, which of thefe ftories is true; 
for, as nothing but a miracie could have preferved the 
Poems during the firit period, fo the fame miracle, it muf 
be allowed, might have preferved them during the fecond. 
Mr. Bryant’s delicacy, it feems [p.¢28. n.*1, ‘* pres 
vented him from afking Mrs. Chatterton about. the Mf. 
being put to thefe ufes, as it might have embarraffed her. — 
Yet (as he oblerves very truly) there could be no more 
harm in her making ufe-of them for thread-papers, than 
for her hufband employing them for covers of books.” I 
) ae With 
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remainder fhould be found to contain a number 
of Poems, by a Poet never heard of before (one of 
twelve hundred lines without afingle chafm), and 


a number of pieces in profe by ‘the fame au- 


thor (27)? 


It is true, that, in order to gain fome credit to 
9 ? 24 
this very improbable tale, Cuarrerron did, at 


wifh therefore that he had afked her about this matter; 
not me shat, for the fake of knowing the truth of the fact, 
but bec aufe our knowledge of it might enable us to form a 
ral notion of the degree of veracity, which Chatter- 
opicrved in his converfations with his do ofom friends, 
‘ach as Mr. Smith and others are reprefented to have been. 
If the parchments had not been ufed for thread-papers, 
Chatterton’s account to Mr. Smith, of the manner of his 
di{covering them, muit have been a lie. The account is 
[Bryant, p. 5291, ‘¢ that one day (after he was articled 
ambert) his eye was caught by one of thefe thread- 
papers; that he found not only the writing to be very old, 
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and the characters very different from common'characters ; 
but the fubject oes treated was different from common 
fubjects ;—that he began to que! Hida his mother what thefe 
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thread- papers WeTe ; how ‘ite got them’; ‘and from whence 
they came; and upon further enquiry was led to a full dif- 
covery of all the Pars ae which remained.” J muft 
obferve too, that Mrs. Newton, who, as Mr. Bryant affures 
tig, p. s2t, ** could cust the whole procefs of her bro- 
rher’s difcovering the parc hments in. the box,” has’ not 
faid a.word about the thread supeh , which led to the difco- 
very’ 

(27)°L have obferved above, p. 126, that nothing in the 
feed of a book i¢ mentioned to have been among thefe 
patchments ; fo that the tragedy of /Flla mutt have had ex- 
trRordinary good luck to come down to us, through all the 


Serifs with which it was environed, complete, in loofe 
teaves, without tlre lofs, “as far ‘ass we Can judge, ofa 


different 
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different times, produce a few fragments of what 
he called the original manufcripts, from which his 
copies were made. Had all thefe fragments been 
proved to be genuine, they would have gone a very 
little way towards authenticating the Poems attri- 
buted to Row.try; but, in faét, there are the 
Rrongeft reafons for believing them all forged. 
They are four in number, and contain all toge- 
ther 124 verfes. The moft confiderable in length 
was that which he produced firft, containing 66 
verfes. It has fince been loft; but we know that 
it contained the Challenge to Lydgate, the Songe to 
Ella, and Lydgate’s Anfwer ; and therefore we can 
have no difficulty in pronouncing it a forgery, as 
‘the correfpondence itfelf between Lypcate and 
the fuppofed Rowtzy is plainly fictitious (28). 


(28) According to Mr. Bryant’s own account of the 
fuppofed Rowley [p. 539], he was admitted ac:/yth in the 
year 1439, when he might be from fifteen to twenty years 
of age. At that time Lydgate had been a prieft above 
forty years, having been ordained in 1397, and he had 
been admitted to his firft orders nine years before, im 1388 ; 
fo that he was probably at leaft fifty years older than Mr. 
Bryant’s Rowley. But in this correfpondence they are made 
to converfe upon the footing of o/d friends, which certain: 
ly implies a greater equality of age. 

Mr. Bryant has another way of folving the difficulty by 
fuppoling, that the Lydgate in the correfpondence was not 
the famous monk of Bury. The autwer is faid ta have been 
fent by John Lydgate, prieff in Londen, But, fays Mr. 
Bryant, a prief? of London could not be a monk of Bury. 
A caviller might fuggett a little difference between a pric/f 
of London and a pricft in London, A monk of Bury in 


prieft’s orders, while refiding in London, might furely be 
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Another of thefe fragments, entitled, “ Tre ac- 
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counte of William Canynge’s feaft,” has been copied 


calleda prieft in London, If Mr. Bryant could prove that 
there ever was another Lydgate, to whom the eircumitances of 
this correfpondence would be more fuitable than to the monk 
of Bury, we might admit his diftinction.. As matters ftand, 
{ cannot help thinking that he is too fevere upon thofe, 
who ** have been fearching into Lydgate’s works of Bury, 
to find out the name of Rowley;” and perhaps at bottom 
he himfelf may be not fo much difpleated with them for 
having fearched, as for not having found, 

I mutt not conceal what the Dean of Exeter tells us, that 
‘¢ this was the firft of Rowley’s compofitions produced by 
Chatterton to Mr. Barrett; and, befides the apparent antl- 
quity of the vellum, ink, and hand-writing, it had this 
unufual, but fireng praof of authenticity, that it was writ- 
ten 1n continued lines, extending the whole breadth of the 
parchment, like a profe compofition.? Mr, Bryant has 


I 
r66, and adds, ‘* This was of old ufual, 


the fame ftory, p- 
in order to fave expence, by crouding asmuch as could be 
brought together within-a fmall compais ; becaufe mate- 
ials for writing were dear.” But in the circumftances of 
er of writing is fo far from being a 


J 
eh; | vg yA ame, & + 
this cale, this meannBel g g 


sroof of authenticity, that in my opinion it very much in- 


creafes the fufpicion of forgery. In 1313 (according to 
-{; , a ee Poa oy i RA OSS Sa eo - ad 
Anderfon, vol. i. p. 1253), 4 fkin 01 marchment coft two 
Py tee R fetes apne Afton tAtAeH inta # opie o 
pence farthing. AA ik Was OFeor 10,;0e€d into 12 Leaves, of 
which every page would very well contain 3 6 lines; fo that 
nt 
" Peres a] ’ f° b 3 
,. 4 1 all the w ao FAL oth eee Sh ee : a 
. apprehend, all the works attriouted tO NoOw.cy, UnpUd- 
Papa ae ’ q\3 I 
be 5 ae Di PUR eas a pik shy pee A ak. eh 
lil ied as vell as publithed, mignt have been tran{cribed 
a oF Lp Ye 98 See a a Se) teed | Mf ed 
fairly, without crouuing one verie into another, upon hve 


or fix fkins of parchment ; the price of which at Briitol in 


1450 (we will fuppofe) might be double to that in 225 3 
Make it treble, or quadruple, we mut reverfe all our ideas 
of Canynge, before we can believe, that he would fuffer his 
poetical friend to be reduced to the necefity of facrificing 
the beauty of his writings to fuch a pitiful faving of parch- 


z 8 TMA OI! hy ae a eek een ia Ae 

ent. But poor Chatterton had no Canynge; and /is.ma- 
“lat ogee SA ae RS ~ voce WE misled Lay gst ce pt 5 Pe} = ee: 2 

terials for writing were probably icarce, £2¢ might, think 


LO 
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in the \manner of a Fae finile, and fubmitted to 
public examination in my edition, and fince in 


the Dgean’s. Ihave never met with any one, who 


had examined that Fac fimile with the leaft atten- 
tion, who was not fatisfied that the archetype was 
a forgery (29). Of the two other fragments, one 
contains the “ Epitaph on Robert Canynge,” and 
the other the 36 firft verfes of the “ Storie of Wil- 
liam Canynge.” If it had been thought that either 
of them would bear the light better than “ The 
Accounte of W. Canynge’s Feafte,” one or other of 
the learned: advocates for RowLEy would certainly 
have obtained Mr. Barrerr’s permiffion to give 
us a Fac fomile of them. An engraving of that 


‘too, that a manner of writing fo contrary to modern prac- 
tice would have the appearance of being antient; as in ge- 
neral he feems to haye thought, with refpeét to words and 
things, that whatever was not modern, was ancient. | 

(29) Though the Dean has been pleafed to declare 
roundly [p. 429], ‘* that this Fac fimile does not do juttice 
to the original,” he has not attempted to point out any 
inftance of deficiency, redundance, or variation in it. They 
who are acquainted with the diligence and ability of the 
engraver will not be much moved, I apprehend, by fo vague 
a cenfure. Will the Dean venture to fay, that he believes 
the original to be genuine? Iwill only take notice here 
of one egregious flip of the forger. Whoever has been at 
all converfant with ancient Mf. muft have obferved, that 
the forms of many of the Arabian numerals have varied at 
different times as much as any letters, But the figures 62 
in the Fac fimile are perfely modern, and not only mo- 
dern, but they are exactly fuch figures, as Chatterton him- 
felf ufed to make; as'can be proved by comparing them 
with fpecimens of his hand-writing now in being. 
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fort would have afforded at leaft as interefting a 
decoration to the Dean’s commentary as either 
the feal of Sir BaLtpwin pg’ FutForp, or the 
tomb-ftone of Jonn Laminoton, or even the 
ANGLO-SAXON DULC!MER with nine or ten firings. 
However there is no reafon why they, who can- 
not have the ocular proof, fhould fufpend their 
judgements upon this occafion. If the whole An- 
t quarian Society had infpected thefe two frag- 
ments, and had decided unanimoufly, that the 
hand-writing was fimilar to that of the XVth 
century; that the parchment had the true yellow 
tinge, and the exact rumple and foil of antiquity ; 
that the ink was of a due faintne/s and preyne/s, 
and the characters fufhiciently ob/cure; all this 
would prove, not that the fragments were genuine, 
but that the forgery was well enough executed to 
impofe, at firft fight, upon good judges. The 
«* Epitaph on Robert Can) nge” mutt ftill be 
deemed fuppofititious, from its mentioning him 
as the great grandfather of Witt1AM [fee before, 


p. 99}; and the 36 firtt verfes of the ** Storre of 
x YY Is 2 


>> 


Villiam Canynge”’ cannot be exempted from the 
condemnation, which has already been paifed upon 
the whole ftory, as full of impoffible falfities [fee 
aso P Lo7—115 } One of thofe falfities ap- 
! is pretended original; ver. 31-—34; the 
Aion of Saint Warssurcvs, whom the Dean 
him- 


| himfelf calls truly apocryphal [fee before, p. 96. 
n. 14} (30). 
(30) Icannot part with thefe curious fragments, without 


obferving, that they are very ill calculated to imprefs us 
with the idea of their having been depofited, among other 


valuable curiofities, by a wealthy merchant’ in Redcliff.. 


Church. One fhould rather fufpedct them of having been 
fcrawled by a beggar upon {craps of parchment picked off 
a dunghill. The Dean of Exeter [p. 429} fays, ‘* that the 
hand in which the fragment of the Storie of William Ca- 
nynge is written, is fomewhat different from the Account of 
Canynge’s Feafi ;” andl add, that the hand in which the 
Epitaph on Robert Canynge is written, differs entirely, as I 
remember, from both. To get rid of this difficulty, the 
Dean afks, ** Why might they not have been tranicribed 
by different amanuentes?” To which the anfwer is obvious, 
that neither Canynge nor Rowley could poflibiv have hired 
three fuch execrable {cribblers to write forthem. I fhould 
_rather advife the Dean to maintain, that the Account of 
Canynge’s feaf?t was, as it purports to be, written by Ca- 
nynge himfelt, being fubicribed with his name. The two 
others, being in different hands, could not both have been 
written by Rowley ; but one of them might. Which it is, 
Mr. Bryant will be able to determine beft, who, it feems: 
[p. 570], knows where to find ‘* /feveral manufcripts /till 
extant, which were written by Rowley himfelf, and are fub- 
[eribed with his name in his own hand-writing.” The third 
perhaps might as probably be attributed to Sir Thybbot 
Gorges, who, being a man of quality, we may fuppole, did 
not pique himfelf much upon calligraphy. 

I mutt make another obferyation, In the cafe of the 
fragment containing the fonge to Alla, which is written in 
continued lines like profe, we have been told! fee before, 
n.(28), ‘‘ that fuch a manner of writing is a ftrong proof 
of authenticity,” it ‘* having been ufual of old, in order 
to fave expence, by crouding as much as could be brought 
together within a {mall compats.” But in each of theie 
three fragments one fide of the parchment is blank, with- 
out any writing upon it. T.ow ave we to account for this 
total 
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The fragments, therefore, which Co ATTER TOW 
produced as part of his original manuferipts, are 
fo far from adding any credit to the Poems, that 
they ferve to ix more ftrongly upon him the fufpi- 
cion. of thie been himfelf the forger ;. efpecially 
as it has been lately proved by mdifputable evi- 
dence, that in the very firfl publication, which he 
pretended to make from an old manufcript, the 
Account of ibe Ceremonies obferved at the opening of 
the Old Bridge, he not ‘only-confeffed to one of 
his friends that he was the author of that Account, 
but alfo brought to the fame friend a piece of 
parchment, filled with writing, to reprefent the 


total neglect of the old economy? If the former method 
of writing was a proof of authenticity, this wafte of pre- 
cous ie paper muft be confidered as a proof of {puriouf- 
nefs. But there is a ftill more material obfervatien to be 
rnade upon the fragment, which contains the beginning of 
the Stori i¢ of William Canynge. It is particul: arly | defied 
by the Dean of Exeter, p. 428, who tells us, ‘** that the 
four or five firft lines in it are ‘the conclufion of Rowley’s 
Eift of [killed Painters and Carvellers.” This fragment 
therefore muft be fup peted to have made part of the book 
containing Rowley’s Lift of frilled Painters and Carvellers, 
ef which feveral copies from Chatterton’s tranfeript are 
extant. But if this fregment made part of a book, it is 
dificult to conceive how-one fide came to be left without 
any writing upon it. If the written fide be (folzum rectum) 
the upper fide of the leaf, we fhould naturally expect to fee 
the continuation of the Poem on the other; if it be (folam 
verfum) the i ag of the leaf, we fhould as naturally 
Y pect to fee on the‘other fide'‘the preceding part of the 
Lift of fall ed Paiiitors and Carveilers. Tt feems iteum- 
bent upon the advocates forthe genvinenefs of the parche 
ments to clear up theft’ matters; 
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original, and in his pretence held it over a candle, 
to give it the appearance of antiquity (31). If he 
had been tried for uttering a falfe bill, his allega- 
tion, that he found it, might have been confidered 
as nothing more than a plea of Not guilty; but if 
he had attempted to juftify thé genuinenefs of the 
bill by forged evidence, and had been deteéted in 
any one inftance, he muit have had great good 
luck to efcape conviction, not only as acceffary, 
but as principal in the fraud. 

Indeed the learned perfons, who bce lately 
undertaken to defend the authenticity of thefe 
Poems, feem to be fo fenfible of the total infufh- 
ciency of all the evidence, which has been or can 
be brought in fupport of Row .ey’s title to 
them, that they touch that part of the argument 
very fparingly, and exhauf all their ingenuity in 
affigning various reafons why Caarrerron could 
not have been the author of them. If this point 
were allowed, I do not fee that the other follows 
of neceflity. [ might as well, from the proof 
which I have given that they could not have been 
written by RowLeEy, infer at once that they were 


(31) See Mr. Ruddall’s, teflimony, as re ported by the 
Dean of Exeter, p. 436; and by Mr. bbe in Mretwart 
ton’s Enquiry, &c. p.11g. T here are fome variations in 
the two accounts; but they both agree in ettablifhing the 
material fact, that Chatterton, foon after his firft effay té 
impole falfe antiquities upon the public, before he bat eee 
teen years of age, had iy ned earregular planvof @uthoritr: 
cating his preten led ¢ copies by forgea ibhidiux! 


written by CaAttexton. But the queftions are 
t, and I fhall continue to treat 


I ; 

We have juft feen how very weak the defence 
was, which Caatrerton himfelf fet up, againit 
the charge, which lay heavy upon’ him from the 
beginning, of having forged thefe Poems. We 
are now to’examine whether his .(or rather Row- 
LEX’S)0a advocates have added any ftrength to that 
defence. 

Their arguments are all, I think, drawn either 
from his want of ability for fuch a forgery, or 
from his want of iaducement. To the latter Ithall 
fav very little. I doubt whether we have mate- 
rials for judging of the motives and inducements 
of fo eccentric a genius as CHATTERTON. Befides, 
the argument proves too much. IJnducement being 
neceflarily fuppofed to mean rational inducement, 
the want of that might be urged to prove, that 
either AnNius of ViteRB»?, nor Curzio INeur- 
RAMI, nor ALpHonso CICCARELLI, were guilty 
of the grofs and wanton forgeries of which they 


ftand convicted (32). 


(32) Anvaccount of Anxntus, or (Nawnxt, of Viterbo, 


may be féen in Bayne, v. Nannius; and his book, enti 
‘ > pb. > pone a. 
tlecl, a B , Chala: faceri otis VCELQGUGKU I AguUe con/im: 
ah & 4M vty anutorian ae waiiguite’s ltalia AC. tehins 61 bis 1S 
t ETL TAT In vary cane @*haatialh Yaerentint shit a Ts 
not uncommon, NaAVvINgG PONE through reveral €arvurons, it 


fhould be obferved, that, though his whole collection was 
very foon condemned by the Learned as a grofs forgery, vet 


there were not wanting fome, befides his Dominican bre- 


I muft obferve too, that there is no occafidh 
for -fuppofing, with: Mr. Bayan’ [p..s49], that 


thren, who could not be perfuaded that he had’ been ‘the 
forgers: They argued’ from the waprobadiity’ ofvhis cen- 
gaging in fo abfurd.aicheme, anditrom, hisqwaut, of capacity 
to execute it. Quod enim per Deum immortalem provt- 
cium fuerit’ {ays the Proteftant BARYruius, as quoted by 
Bayte) clauftralem illum 9 minime tam mae docu 
monachum tala comminifei poffe? If he had told only 
few little lies, he would have been univerfally given up as 
foon as detected; but the magnitude and jextent of his 
fictions were received as proofs of his veracity. , Afterall, 
perhaps the true key to the 1mpoiture of Annrvs is in the 
Scaligerana, p. 159,‘ Annivs Viterbienfisa efié'veu pac 
un homme, qwi me l’.a dit ; 7 e/foit, fou, &,talishabeba- 
tur.” .Afpice of madnefs I fhould fufpect tobe a.com- 
mon Ingredient ina great literary impofter; and I think 2 
plain, from various circumftances of! Chatterton’s perfonal 
hiftory; that he had a proper fhare of thar conflitutiona! 
qualification. 

Curzro Incurramyr and ALPHONSO CICCARELLE Ate 
eft known (to me at leaft) from awery learned and inge- 
nious little book which was publifhed by the celebrated 
Leo ALLATIUS, about the-year 1640, entitled, “Jn 4n- 
tiguitatum Etrufcarum fragmenta ab Depieoten cditas And - 
mag ver fianes. Bidar puimaaver 10 im Libros Alphonft Cic- 
éarelli &© audctores ab eo coufigias.”” Curzio pee eo to 
have dug up various hiftorical collections of Profperns 
Fafulanus (an Etrafcan Rowley), written, in, \the time -of 
Sylia. His fiions appear 53, have been fo abfurdly and 
ignorantly contrived, as fcarcely to deferve fo learned a°te- 
futation. He had even been fo incautious as to ptodute ihis 
pretended original written upon common paper, made of 
linen rags! The frauds of “Atpuonso wanted no refuta- 
tion, as he himfelf had contefled them, being ar laft .exe- 
cuted for the forgery of a modern inftrument (fidei com- 
miffi cujufdam) under Gregory XIII. Axzarivs has given 
a lift of more than 120 authors, quoted by Ciccaretti, 
who either never exifted, or at leatt never wrote any fuch 
hooks as he has afcribed to them. 
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CHATTERTON fet out “ with an idle fcheme of de- 
ceiving the whole world.’ It is more natutalto 
fuppofe, that his firft effays in forgery were for 
his Own private amufement ; the fuggeftions of an 
active irregular mind, eking out the feanty fupplies 
of knowledge, which came within its reach, by 
invention. In the purfuits of ambition, it has 
been faid, that a man never goes fo far, as when 
he knows not whither he is going; and I fufpect 
that the fame may be faid of forgery. The fal- 
lies, in which the imagination indulges itfelf at 
firft for amufement only, become’ by degrees its 
habitual excrcife. Lie is heaped upon lie, till 
fomething hke a regular hiftory is formed. How- 
ever ill proportioned and disjointed it may be, the 
contriver is pleafed with his own work ; and, after 
atime, is defirous to procure for it the notice and 
approbation of others. If the perfons, whom he 
firft attempts to deceive, are dificult and incre- 
dulous, he is obliged, in his own defence, to fup- 
port his old lies by new fictions. If the fraud 
paffes unfufpected, he is encouraged by that fuc- 
cefs to form further plans of deception; efpecially 
if he fees any poffibility of deriving from them 
emolument, or confideration (33). By fach fteps as 

(33) Though I apprehend that a profpect of gain can 
very rarely have been the firit motive (in modern times at 
leaft) to a literary impotture, | am far from thinking that 
it may not fometimes have come in aid of the firft. motive, 


and induced the impottor to carry on his plan of deception 
for 
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thefe, it feems tome not improbable, that Caat- 
TERTON might at length be led to engage in the dale 
fcbeme of deceiving the whole worlds of which, at 
his firft fettine out, he had no more an idea, than 
‘Cromwece had of ‘afpiring to the.crown, when ke 


for a longer time, and to a greater extent, than he origi« 
nally propofed, From forging @ confirmation by Theodofius 
of the famous donation of Confiantine, and other public 

hiffories, relative to the Origin of Cities,:&c. which could 
hardly bring in any profit, ‘Ciccarelli proceeded to app hy 
his invention to a more lucrative branch of bufinefs, the 
fupplying of private families with anceftors of rank and 
{plendor. In the fame manner, if Chat terton’ $ act i. 
of his antiquities to Mr. Walpole had si with ‘encourace- 


oO 
ment; I have no doubt that Rowley’s Liffiof ‘billed Pai miter 
od Gar: vellers would have been great tly. mn mented. As it 
was, the poor youth did contrive to turn his labours to 
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‘fome little profit; -and we have good’ reafon to think, that 
he was. much, difappointed at not, being abie to derive more 
advantage fromthem. The confideration however which he 
acquired, as the poffeffor and decypherer of fuch vai ahi 
mnanufcripts, muft’ have been very flattering to ial and 
his vanity muft have been fupremely gratified by the fuc- 
cefs of his impofitions upon men, greatly his fuperiors in 
age and fortune,’ who were conftantly foliciting -him to 
cheat them again. . This vanity too (if we may believe 2 
etorious impoftor, who lived to repent, and confefs his 
fin) is of itfelf a forcible motive to deceits of this kind. 
“« My cafe (fays he) was fo intricate and perplexing, \that 
it was next to impoffible for the ableft heads to have guefied 
what my motives were, or for what, or by whom, f was in- 
duced thus to impofe upon mankind.—And J am fully -per- 
faaded—that the merciful judge of all hearts, knowing 
mine to be actuated only by mere youl folly atid vanity, 
without any other dangerous or guilty defign than the 1h 
dulging a wild and frantic paffion, did in his great pity 
prevent my going on,” &c. Memoirs of Pfalmanazar, 
P. 204+ 
ftood 
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f{tood candidate for a feat in the Houfe of Com- 
mons. 

The want of inducement therefore is not ade- 
fence againft an accufation of forgery. ‘The want 
of ability.is; but then it fhould be fully proved. 
In the prefent cafe, it has been urged under three 
heads, which muft be feverally comfidered; 1. a 
want of natural parts, ov genius; 2. a want of: ac- 
guired knowledge, or literature ; and, 3. a want of 
dzme. : 

Whoever has obferved how very equivocal the 
indications of parts, or genius, are in the minds of 
infants, will not be furprifed that nothing very de- 
cifive upon this head fhould have appeared in the 
firft ftage of CaaTTERTON’s life... We .are told, 
on one hand, “ that he had an early thirft for pre- 
eminence ;” and on the other, ‘* that he was dull 
in learning his letters.” © But in truth the incon- 
teftable proof of CHaTreRTon’s natural parts iS 
his acquired knowledge. A boy, at a charity- 
{chool, where nothing was taught but reading, 
writing, and accompts, who‘ began, about his 
tenth year, out of his trifle of pocket-money, to 
hire books from 2 circulating library ;” who, ‘ be- 
tween his eleventh and twelfth. year, wrote a: cata- 
logue of the books which he had’ read, to the 


number of feventy ;” who foon after,(34), without 


(34) Rather, about the fame time. 2 "The firtt of his 
known productions in verfe, entitled, Apoftate Me ill,” 
is 
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inftruction or encouragement, commenced poet ; 
fuch a boy muft undoubtedly have poffeffed that 
confcioufnefs of his own powers, and that eager- 
nefs to exert them, which may be termed genius. 
The peculiarities which have been recollected of 
his temper and:appearance; his pride and impe- 
rioufnefs, his referve, his inequality of fpirits, his 
glooms, his reveries, the drearinefs and wildnefs 
in his looks, the light in his eyes; though none 
of them perhaps, fingly, any proof of a fuperio- 
rity of parts, yet are all remarkably confiftent with 
fuch a fuperiority, and, taken together, would na- 
turally lead the obferver to expect fomething ex- 
traordinary (35). 

But genius alone, it is agreed, could not enable 
any one to counterfeit antient poetry. A certain 
portion of acquired knowledge, particularly of biflo- 
ry, poetry, and language, would alfo be neceflary. 
We are now to enquire, whether CuaTTERTON 
really wanted fuch a portion of acquired knowledge 
as was neceflary for the compofition of thefe 
poems. How much was neceflary, we muft col- 


is dated on the t4th of April, 1764, when he was not quite 
eleven years and fix months old, Love and Madnef;, 
pornnss 

(35) The circumftances here ftated of Chatterton’s hifto- 
ty and character are taken from the reports of his mother 
and fifter, and fome of his moft_ intimate acquaintance, 
who to thefe ports muft be confidered as competent wit- 
nefles. See the Dean of Exeter’s Preliminary Differtation, 
from p. 3 to p.12; and-Mr.Bryant, p. 525. 
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lect from an examination of the poems them- 
felves, and not from the learned comments which 
have been made upon them. . We are not hound 
to fuppofe, with the Dean of Exerer[p. 28—g], 
that the author was a perfed? mafter of Homer in the 
original (36); or, with Mr. Bryant [p. 563], that 


(36) The Dean has takena great deal of pains [p. 24] 
to convince certain perfons, who, it feems, ** have evex 
doubted, whether any Englifh prieft of the XVth century 
was. learned enough to read Homer in the original ;” but 
all his quotations from Mr. Warton (fome of which he has 
grievoufly mif-ftated) prove only, that there were Greek 
books in Eagland, and that the language was not entirely 
unknown there, Fram the VIIIth to the XIIJth century. 
John of Salifoury’ s obfervation, that Homer had no-where 
mentioned the name of Portuaes which (the Dean fays) 
‘** could only refult from a moft intimate acquaintance with 
se Poet,” is no proof at all of any fuch intimacy, as 

t. Auguftine had made the fame obfervation long before, 
and John of Salifbury prob: ibly repeated it from him, The 
inftance of ‘Johu Free, which is moft to the Dean’s purpofe, 
might have been Heads fill more appofite, by obferving, 
from Tanner, in v. PHrea, that he refided for fome time 
at Briftol, before he went to Italy. But the truth is, I 
believe, that his knowledge of the Greek language was ac- 
guired i Italy, from whence he never reeueried « fo that 
we may {till dqgubt, whether any prieft in England of the 
XVth century was learned enough to read Homer in the 
original. If therefore the Dean could have proved, that 
the author of thefe Poems was a perfec? mafter of Homer 
in the original, he would have furnifhed a ftrong argument 
for believing, that they were not written in the XVth cen- 
tury. But, to {peak candidly, he has not proved any fuch 
thing. The points of refemblance, upon which he has 
moft infifted, are in /imilies, of rocks and torrents, and 
lightning and earthquakes, and wolves and lions, which 
have been the common-places of poetry from the time of 
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he was *¢,a perfon of much reading; one, who 
was converfant both in ancient and modern lite- 
rature.’. Mr. Bryant would prove this ‘* from 
the frequent allufions to ancient ceremonies and 
cuftoms” (I wifh he had fpecified them); ‘* and 
from the references to Greek and Roman authors” 
(I fee none in the (37) Poems): ‘* alfo from.a 


Homer to the preferit. Whenever he attempts to trace any 


lefs equivocal marks of imitation, he only reminds us of 


the circumftances of kene/s, which a lively imagination 
was able to difcover between Macedon and Monmouth. See 
particularly the note on thé Battle of Haftings, N° 1. 
ver, 181, 

(37) I cannot fuppofe that Mr. Bryant would have us 
confider the mention of Ne/for and Homier’s Murtial Afaid 
as any proof of a familiarity with Greek and Ruman au- 
thors; though the Dean of Exeter has obferved ferioufly,.as 
it feems, upon ver. 373 of the Battle of Haftings, N° 2, 
“* It is a circumftance in favour of our author’s acquain- 
tance with the Iliad, that he mentions mote than once the 
name of Elomer, ver. 400 and 442, as well as thofe of AZz- 
wérva and Neffor.” Except thefe paflages, and the bare 
mention ef Vergilius in Lydgate’s Anfwer, I cannot fee’ a 
fingle reference or allufion to any Greek or Roman author 
in the Poems; a circumftance, which I have always confi- 
dered as affording good ground to believe, that they were 
entirely compofed by Chatterton. We know that he, from 
his education, was ‘neceflarily a ftranger to antient litera- 
ture; but it would be contrary to all experience, that a 
learned prieft, as Rowley is fuppofed to have been, fhould 
write four thoufand verfes without much ftronger and more 
frequent proofs of his acquaintance with c/affical Hifory 
and Mythelogy than are to be found in the Poems. The 
Quvotarions in the Sermon upon the Holy Sprite, and in the 
Story of “fohn Lamington, will be taken notice of below, 
and fhewn to have lain within the reach of even Chatter- 
ton’s-very limited erudition. 
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number of words borrowed from the old French, 
Saxon, and Scottifh languages.” Of that number 
I have fhewn how ignorantly many are ufed, and 
I hope to fhew how eafily they were all borrowed. 
In fhort, it is my opinion, that very little Jearning 
was neceflary for the compofition of the Poems 
attributed to Rowrey. Whether CHatrertTon 
was actually poffeffed of that little, we fhould 
know with more precifion, if the Catalogue above- 
mentioned were extant of the books which he 
had read before he was twelve years old... As they 
are faid to have amounted to the number of /even- 
ty, chiefly in Hiftory and Divinity; we may pre- 
fume, that there was at leaft one History or 
EncLAND among them. We are told, from his 
mother, that,. before he left fchool, he borrowed 
from three different bookfellers fuch books as their 
foops produced; and particularly that Mr. Green, 
who had the largeft collection of any bookfeller in 
Briftol, furnifhed him with Srrear’s Cuaucer, 
the Gloffary to which he 1s faid to have tranfcribed 
for his own ufe. It is furely not improbable, that, 
in thefe refearches, he fhould have laid hold on 
fome elementary treatife on Heraldry, and fuch In- 
troductions to Englifh Antiquity as CaMBDEN’s RE- 
mains and VersreGAN. If he fhould be thought 
lefs likely to have travelled through CamBpEn’s 
Britannia, he might at leaft have made himfelf 
mafter of thofe parts of it which relate to Briftol 
and 


fr Ao, 4 
and the neighbourhood; or he might have met 
with thofe parts extracted to his hand in fome to- 


pographical hiftory (38). He muft probably have 


(38) I have now before me two numbers of a work, en- 
titled, ‘¢ Briffollia, or Memuairs of the City of Brifiol,’? by 
Andrew Hooke, Efq; native thereof, printed in 1748 and 
1749. At the end of the firft number, which contains a 
Differtation on the Antiquity of Briffol, is fubjoined * a 
tranfcript of the whole paragraph relating to Br Saal, ” from 
Cambden’s Britannia. J think it prob sable, that Chatterton 
was mifled by Cambden to confider Cone as the founder 
of Redclif Church. [See before, p.98.} From Cambden 
too he probably learned the title of Robert Conful of Glou- 
cefter; though Mr. Bryant, in his article of Ropzat Con. 
SUL, p.326, choofes rather to authenticate that title from 
Leland, Matthew Paris, and Henry of Huntingdon, and 
adds: ‘* Were it not for thefe Jortunate atteftations, the 
-account of a perfon named Con/u/ in Rowley would have 
been looked upon as a fiction.” Is not this another inftance 
of that practice which I have mentioned above, p. 113, 
n.23? But, befide thefe Extrads from Cambden, there are 
many other paflages in this work of Mr. Hooke, of which 
Chatterton feems to have made ufe, as will appear more 
fully, whenever the ** Du/cor/e on Briftowe,” attributed to 
Turgot and Rowley, fhall be publifled, I will only take 
notice here of one circumttance. 

Mr. Bryant, in his article Brraricxus, p. 336, has taken 
a great deal of pains to prove, that fuch an eminent per- 
fon could not fail of being prefent at the battle of Haftings. 
I do not know (fays he) of any hiftory to authenticate 
this; but, what zs extraordinary, he is thus reprefented in 
the Poem concerning that battle. And, what is /fi/l more 
remarkable, he is Inardaced at the heat of the very people 
from Briftol.” Mr. Bryant goes on to call this ‘* a won- 
derful coincidence of cireumitance, in confirmation of the 
hiftory afforded us by the poet.” But, if we fuppofe Chat- 
terton to have read Briffollia, we fhall fee nothing wonder- 
ful in this cireumftance. For in th xe fecond number of 
that work, the Hiftory of Br riftol, from the e Conquelt to 
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been impreffed with an early admiration of Ca. 

NYNGE, by the two monuments erected to his me- 
mory in Redcliff Church. The principal outlines 
of Canynce’s life appear in his Epitaph [fee be- 
fore, p. 112]; and the names of other. benefactors 
to Briftol, fuch as FirzHarpine, Burton, Gaunt, 
&c. might eafily have been collected from build- 
ings and infcriptiong ftill remaining. If there are 
any paflages of TRUE History in the Poems, 
which could not have been drawn from one or 
other of thefe fources, they have efcaped my no- 
tice (39). With refpect to what may be properly 


the fecond year of Henry I. is digefted in the form of An- 
nals, the names of the King of E ngland and of the Lord of 
Briflowe being prefixed to ‘cdth: year; and to the year of 
the Conqueft is prefixed the name of Brrerric, Earl of 
Gloucefter, as Lorp or Bristowr. What fo natural as to 
introduce the Lord of Briffowe at the head of the people 
Sef Briflol? The greateft part of the learning which 

Ir. Bryant has collected, with relation to the perfonal hif- 
tory of Briétric, is to be found in the notes upon Briffol. 
lia; but Ipafs all that over, as I cannot find that Chatter- 
ton has made any ufe of it, except perhaps to borrow the 
names of Alear and Ailward. 

I muft add, that, as Chatterton might have read thofe 
parts of Cambden’s Britannia which relate to Briftol in 
this pamphlet, fo I apprehend, that he might have found 
every other part pf the Britannia, of which he can be fup- 
pote -d to have made any ufe, in fome of thofe County Hi/- 
tories, which have of late years been repeated over and 
over again in the /dagaxines, 

(39) I haye taid paffages of true biftory. As to thofe 
¢¢ dark hints and oblique references” which Mr. Bryant 
[p- 402 | confiders as *¢ a proof of the antiquity of thete 

Poems,”’ I have a better right, I think, to fet them all down 
for 


called the Pozrry of them, CHATTERTON is al- 
lowed by Mr. Bryant [p. 1563] to have been 
6 converfant in Mitton, SHAKESPEARE, and 


for airy nothings, the workmanthip of a bold but unin- 
formed imagination. Mr. Bryant has obferved, p. 471, 
that Chatterton, in his 4frican Eclogues, ‘* not being ac- 
quainted with the names of the principal places, with the 
cuftoms and religion of the natives, nor with the produce 
of the country—has fubftituted a number of ftrange appel- 
lations, which his fancy in its wantonne/s fuggetted.” But 
why may not his fancy have operated with the fame wantou- 
nef/s in the Poems attributed to Rowley? Why are we to 
jie a better foundation in hiftory for ** the overthrow 
Standrip tower, Tinyan’s necromancy, the goats of Conyan, 

fh the fouls of the fair y-/tricken people, which are faid to 
wander to the dike of Offa,” than for the Viuea Rhadal 
upon the coaft of Calabar, the Gad sais Lorbar’s cave, 
the facred oak and myftic trees on the coaf? af Guinea, and 
the African river Tiber, running through the deferts of Ara- 
bia? In another place, p. 583, Mr. Bryant afks, ‘* How 
could he (Chatterton) know any thing of the B/ue Briton, 
and Zinyan 2? of Pow/s-land and Matrqval, and the hiffery 
of Howel ap fevah?” It is eafy to anfwer, that he might 
have met with Pow/s-land and Matraval, in a paflage of 
Cambden, which Mr. Bryant himfelf has quoted, p. 229, 
or probably in any other defcription of Montgomerythire ; 
and the ame of Howel ap Fevah he might have found, 
where Mr. Bryant has found it, in the common hiftories of 
Wales. But the hi/tory of Howel ap Fevah, who is intra- 
duced in the Battle of Haftings, N° 1. I conceive to have 

been as mere a fiction as that of ue friend Aéerz vyn ap Tew- 
dor, of whom even Mr. Bryant, it feems, has been able 
to difcover only half the name, p.39t- Of the biffory 
therefore of thefe imaginary perfonages, Chatterton knew 
juft as much as he did of the Blue Briton, and Tinyan, &c. 
&c. &c. andI would humbly advife his learned commenta- 
tors not to be too defirous of knowing more, about any of 
them, than he has been pleafed to tell us. 
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THomson,” .How infinitely might the genius )of 
SHAKESPEARE have been brought forward by a 
fimilar advantage ? But it is probable, that Cuat- 
TERTON had dipped into many other of our beft 
poets; and, however contemptuoufly we may talk 


} 
} 
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and think of Magazines and Mifcellanies (an which 
much of his reading is faid “* to have been ex- 
Feed ta ”), I conceive, that a fingle volume of any 

one of our Magazines would have furnifhed a more 

aftructive fchool for Englifh poetry, better mo- 
ee of verfification and compofition, than a true 
Row ey, in the XVth century, could have found 
in all the libraries of the kingdom. Whatever 
{tock of antient LancuacEe may be fuppofed to 
have been wanted for the varnif/h of thefe Poems, 
the whole might have been derived from very 
common dictionaries. 

The third and laft fpecies of inability, which 
is urged in exculpation of CHarrerton from the 
He of forgery, is a want of time. But who 

an determine how much time was neceflary for 
hs compofition of thefe Poems? In the motions 

f bodies, where the velocity is known, the {pace 
vated through fhews the time of the paflage ; 
but the velocity of mind is always indeterminate, 
and therefore we cannot fafely argue from the 
Jength of a poem to the precife time employed in 
compofing it. We have been lately told by re- 
fpeCtable authority [Warton on Pope, Il. 83), 
| A that 
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that DrypEn’s ode to St. Cecilia was the work of 
one night. Sratius has informed us himfelf of 
what is by no means incredible, that his Epithala- 
mium to Stella, confifting of 272 hexameter verfes, 
was written by him intwo days. At that rate the 
Georgics of Vireit might have been finifhed in 
fixteen days, and the Zneis in lefs than three 
months. It will not be difputed, I believe, that 
the ftyle and manner of thefe Poems are rather 
Statian than Virgilian. If, inftead of 136 verfes, 
the author fhould be fuppofed to have written only 


twelve, one day with another, the quantity of 


poetry attributed to Rowiey might have been 
compofed in about a twelve-month. But it is 
probable, that a lad of a vigorous invention, who 


had fo much leifure for profecuting the ftudies of 


his own choice (40), would have made a much 


(40) We are told by his fifter (Milles, p. 11], ‘ that 
he had little of his mafter’s bufinefs to do, fometimes not 
two hours in a day, which gave him an opportunity to pur- 
fue his genius.” She adds, that fhe had heard him fre- 
quently fay, ‘* that he found he ftudied beft toward the full 
of the moon; and would often fit up all night and write 
by moon-light.”” The circumftance of his fleeping very lit- 


tle is confirmed by the evidence, collected by the author of 


Love, and Madnefs. Whether this wakefulne/s thould be 
confidered as the caufe or the effect of a diftempered mind, 
I leave to be determined by the Faculty ; it certainly added 
much to the tzmeof his active life. The Dean of Exeter 
indeed contends:{ p. 17], ‘* that two years and nine months 
{pent with Mr. Lambert (part of which was employed in 
copying books of precedents for his mafter), was not more 
than fufficient. for the bufinefs of tranfcriding thefe parch- 
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more rapid progrefs; fo that not only the poetry, 
but the profe alfo, and other devices, attributed 


ments, endeavouring to underfiand their contents, reading 
Chaucer, tranfcribing Speght’s ( Gloffary, and acquiring a 
competent knowledge of the meaning of ancient words :”’ not 
to mention the hours dedicated to other ftudies and amufe- 
PEAR: And Mr, Bryant has infifted ftrongly [p. 499 and 

49] a the zime which mutt have been neceffary ** for 
under flandi ing and tranfcribing the numerous m manufcripts.” 
But, if my hypothefis be well-founded, that Chatterton ne- 
ver was s poffeffed of any manufcripts whatfoever of Rowley, 
all the time, which he is fuppofed to have expended in 
tranfcribing and endeavouring to underfiand them, might 
have been faved, and appl lied to the compofition of the 
Poems, &c. ender the name of Rowley, and the forgery of 
the few pretended originals. How much time he fhould 
be fuppofed to have {pent in reading Chaucer, and in ac- 
quiring a competent knowledge of the meaning of ancient 
words, I cannot +t ecttely determine. J have proved, I 
think, that he never had acquired a competent knowledge 
of the meaning of ancient words; and I cannot find any 
marks of his having been a diligent reader of Chaucer, The 
two quotations relating to Minftrels [in the Antiquity of 
Chrifimas Games, Chattert. Mifcell. p. 133] are very ‘hikely 
to have been taken at fecond-hand; and a third paflage, 
which he has pretended to cite from Chaueer, I fufpect to 
na been forged by himfelf. He explains the word 
abrodden, E. I. 6. to mean abruptly; and adds, ** So 
Chen teeg Syke he abredden dyd attourne.” ‘Till I fee fuch 
a line in Chaucer’s works, I fhall not believe that it exifts 
there. 

That he fpent fome time in tran/cribing Speght’s Glof- 
fary, or rather, perhaps, in compiling a Gloffary from 
Speght and other books, 1 have no doubt. I am even 
willing to allow a double portion of time for this operation 
more than the Dean feems defirous tocrave, as he has 
omitted to ftate one half of the labour and difficulty of the 
undertaking. He has ftated Chatterton’s Gloflary to have 
been a mere tranfcript from Speght’s, p. $07; but, accord- 

ing 
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to Rowrtry, might have been fabricated within 
the year (41). 


ing to the information, which I received feveral years ago 
from Mr. Barrett, and which he has been fo obliging as to 
confirm to me very lately, the Gloffary, which Chatterton 
had compiled, was in two parts. ‘The firft contained *¢ the 
ald words with the modern Englifh, and the fecond the mo- 
dern Engli/h with the old words, both alphabetically.” As 
the idea of this fecond part mui have been quite new, the 
execution muft have been proportionably troublefome; and 
therefore we may juitly wonder, that the Dean, whofe point 
was to employ as much of Chatterton’s time as he could in 
any thing but forgery, fhould have intirely omitted all men~ 
tion of this fecond Gloffary, in which a number of modern 
Englifh words were difpoted alphabetically, and interpreted 
(if it may be fo called) by old words of the fame fignifica- 
tion. Was he appreheniive, that this Gloflary, though 
not itfelf a forgery, would be deemed by every one to have 
been an in/frument prepared for forgery 2? In our common 
Latin and Englifh Dictionaries, the part in which the Eng- 
lith words are placed firit, is faid to be for the purpo/e of 
affifting perfons in tranflating Englifh into Latin; and tor 
what other purpofe could this Gloffary have poflibly been 
compiled, but that of affifting the compiler im tran/flating 
modern Englifh into old? Whether the folicitude, which 
Chatterton expreffed repeatedly in his Letters to his Sifter, 
to have this Gloffary fent after him to London [Milles, 
p- 507 |, thould be afcribed to a confcioufnefs of the inte- 
rence which might bedrawn from it, or to a defire of ufing 
it in new forgeries, I will not pretend to determine. When 
the Dean fays, ** that Mr. Barrett copied it, and that the 
tranfcript is ftill in his poffeffion,” he is not quite accurate. 
Mr. Barrett, unluckily, copied only the ff? part; but his 
teftimony, as to the exiftence and nature of the /econd part, 
cannot be difputed, and ought not to have been fup- 
preffed, 

(41) We have a proof of the rapidity, with which Chat- 
terton could compofe, in a fanciful will, with fome fatirical 
verfes prefixed; ‘¢ which will and yerles (as Mr. Bryant in- 
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We cannot pronounce with certainty how foon 
Cuatrerton might have conceived the idea of 
forging either poetry or profe, and of atcribing 
the forgery to Row.Lry. If we believe Mr. 
THISTLETHWAITE [ Milles, p.455}, he commenced 
sr as early as he.is known*to have com- 
menced poet, in the fummer of 1764, in the 
twelfth year of his age; though at that time the 
name of Row.ey is not faid to have been men- 
tioned. But there is no neceffity to afiign fo early 
a beginning to CHarrerton’s love of forgery. 
The fummer of 1767, when he was between four- 

3 

teen and fifteen years of age, and when he is ge- 
nerally agreed to have firft difcovered the famous 
parchments, which his father had taken from 
Redcliff Church, would be early enough for my 
purpofe; but I muft obferve, that, before this 
difcovery of the parchments, according to his 
forms us, p. 546) were made at a very folemn feafon, when 
he purpofed to put an end to his life.”’——-** Upon the cover 
of the pow which contained in his hand-writing the will 
and verfes, was the following memorandum: 4// this wrote 
beiween eleven and two o'clock, Saturday, in the utmof? dif- 
tre/s of mind.” By this (fays Mr. Bryant) 1s meant, between 
eleven and two at midnight; and, as it elfewhere appears, 
upon the ithe of April, 1770.”" Mr. pactnae has quoted 
part of the will and fome of the verfes, I. c. pare alfo 
p: 560, and. Milles, p p- 34,] In the tramfoript, which ft 
faw, there were hs ty-three verfes and a half, and about, feven 
pages in bin arto 0 lak each, as | remember, containing 
about ¢iwenty dines the whole of which, both verfe sia 
nae i \ecordi ng to the memorandum, was written within 
THREE Hours, 2 in the utmofi difire/s of mind ! 

fifter’s 
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fifter’s account, ** foon after his apprenticethip,’ 
which commenced on the 1ft of July, 1767, “ he 
wrote a Letter to an old Schoolmate, a collection 
of all the hard words in the Englith language, 
and requefted him to anfwer it [ Milles, p. 107.” 
This circumftance, I think, argues fuch a profi- 
ciency in antique lore, as may fairly lead us to in- 
fer, that he might at leaft have been qualifying 
himfelf for the forgery of old poetry from the 
beginning of 1767, or even an earlier period. 
Upon that fuppofition, we may account for his joy 
upon the firft difcovery of the parchments, and 
for the eagernefs with which he is faid to have 
been ‘* perpetually rummaging and ranfacking 
every corner of the houfe for more [ Milles, p.7].” 
He was probably at firft in hope of finding fome- 
thing which might gratify his tafte for antiqua- 
tian knowledge ; and, when that failed, he was 
{till defirous to have the parchments thought 
valuable, from the convenient pretext which they 
afforded him of putting off any fiction of his own 
as tranfcribed from them (42). It does n 


(42) It deferves remark, that the learned perfons, who 
wifh to have Chatterton gondidered as merely the trani{e: iber 
of thefe Poems, have not been able, after all their in 
ries, to produce a fingle witnefs, who has given a fatisf 
tory atteitation to the point of having feen him in the act 
of copying the original parchments. The atteftation, which 
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I fhould think fatisfactory to this point, would be that of 


a perfon, who had not merely feen Chatterton wit’ parch- 
ments lying before him, which he faid he was or had been 
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pear that he parted with any of thefe pretended 
tranfcripts out of hisown hands till he fent to the 


copying; but who had alfo compared the pretended copy with 
the parchments, and found them to agreé. It would be 
neceflary too, that fuch a perfon fhould be able to give a 
general defcription, at leaft, of the fixe, and form, and 
contents of the parchment which he faw copied ; for what 
additional weight ef evidence would accrue from the tefti- 
mony of any one, who fhould have feen Chatterton fitting 
in great form and copying the Accounte of W. Canynges 
feafie, or any other of the fragments which he had forged 
himfelf? [See before, p.134—9. n. 29, 30.} But not one 
of the witneffles, who have been produced to prove the co- 
pying of the parchments by Chatterton, pretends to have 
compared the copy with the parchment; (imdeed it may be 
doubted whether any one of them was capable of making 
fuch a comparifon;) not one of them has deferibed the 
fize, and form, and contents of the parchment fuppofed to 
have been copied. Even in their vague and delufive fenfe 
of the word copying, Mrs. Newton, Chatterton’s fitter, 
“¢ does not remember to have ever feen him copying any of 
the manufcripts, excepting once; at which time fhe came 
upon him uncapectedly at his ma/fter’s office.” [Bryant, 
p-522.| Mr. Capel ‘* often called in upon him when he 
was writing; and he affured me (fays Mr. Bryant, p. 523], 
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that he had at times feen him copying the manufcripts.” 
But when Mr. Capel was afked, ‘* 1f they were parchments, 
he aniwered, with proper caution, that he could not after 
fuch an interval take upon:him to determine about them ; 
—he remembered very well that they lay in heaps, and in 
great confufion, and feemed rumpled and {tained ; and near 
them were the papers upon which Chatterton was tran- 
{cribing.” The next witnefs, Mr. Cary, who is faid to 
have been one of Chatterton’s moft intimate friends, ap- 
pears to have been fo far from having feen him in the act 
of copying Rowley’s manufcripts, that he never faw any 
fuch manufcripts. Thefe are his words, in his Letter pub- 
lithed by Mr. Bryant, p. 526: ‘* Not having any tafte my- 
felf for ancient poetry, I do not recolle& his haying ever 
fhewn 
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Prefs the Account of the Ceremonies obferved at the 


opening of the Old Bridge, a little before the 1ft of 


fhewn them (Rowley’s manufcripts) to me; but he often 
mentioned them, &c.” We want no evidence of Chatter- 
ton’s having mentioned Rowley’s manufcripts. I go on 
therefore to Mr. Bryant’s laft witnefs to this point, Mr. 
Smith. He, indeed, as he fays [Bryant, p. 528], ‘* had 
feen the manuicripts—a- contiderable number of them; 
perhaps a dozen. They were upon vellum,” And he de- 
{cribes them thus: ‘* Many, as I remember very well, had 
the heads of Kings and Popes, or fomething in that way, upon 
them; and fome were as broad as the bottom of your 
chair.”’ This deicription, by the way, would lead one to 
fufpect that thefe manufcripts were Bulls, Commiffions under 
the Great Seal, or fomething in that way, rather than Poetry. 
But Mr. Smith had alfo ¢¢ een Chatiersan tranferibing tHefe 
manu{cripts, often, very often, at Mr. La ambert’s ofibe : 
and he has frequently read to me there Hees Be had juit 
‘tranferibed. But I bad no tafte for Juch things.’ ‘This iat 
declaration of Mr. Smith’s, I prefume, prevented his exa- 
miner from afking him, what part of Row ‘ley’s works Chat- 
terton ever read to him, and how heknew, that it had suft 
been tranfcribed, This queftion was the more neceffary, 
as Mr. Smith, 1n ano ther part of his evidence, when he is 
giving an account of Chaiterton’s reading thefe manu- 
icripts to him, concludes thus: ** I recolleét very affured- 
ly, that -he had a parchment in his hand at the very time 
when he gave me this defeription ; but whether he.read this 
hiftory out of that parchment, 1 am not certain;’ 

Befide thefe witneffes, produced by Mr. Bryant, to prove 
that Chatterton had been feen tranfcribing, the Dean of 
Exeter has publifhed the teftimony of a Mr, Thiftlethwai 
which, it muft be confefied, goes nearer to the mark. £ 
words are [Milles, p. 457], ‘‘ During the year 1768, at 
divers vifits | made him, I found him epee in copying 
Rowley, from what I then confidered, and do. ftill conf- 
der, as authentic and undoubted originals, — Amongt 
others, I perfectly remember.to have read feveral ftanzas 
copied from the Death of Sir Char'es Bawdin, the original 
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Otober, 1768; but at that time he had probably 
a confiderable ftock, as the greateft part of the 
Pfeudo-Rowleian poetry and profe was given out 
by him in the latter months of that year, and the 
firft half of 1769. He continued to deal out his 
treafures, though more fparingly, during the re- 
mainder of 1769, and as long.as till the 4th of 
July 1770, near three years from the difcovery of 
the parchments.. The two firft years, only give 
double the time, which has-been calculated above 
to be neceflary for the compofition of every thing, 
which has appeared under the mame of Row ey. 
So much I have thought neceflary to» premife, 
in anfwer to the facts and arguments which have 
been urged to prove, generally, that the Poems 
neither were, nor could have been, written by 
Cuarterton. I hope I have made it fufhciently 
clear, that no impoffibility, either phyfical or mo- 
ral, prevented him from writing them. I fhall 


alfo of which then lay before him.” But here again we are 
left in the dark, how Mr. Thiftlethwaite knew that the 
{tanzas which he read had been copied from the original, 
which, he fays, then lay beforeChatterton. Did he com- 
pare them together? If he did not, his teflimony is of no 
more weight than Mr. Smith’s, &c. If he did, and found 
them to agree, we muft fuppofe that Chatterton had taken 
the pains to forge an original of thofe ftanzas for the fpe- 
cial purpofe of deceiving Mr. Thiftlethwaite; as it does 
not appear that he ever produced, or promifed to produce, 
to any one clfe, any part of the Dethe of Su Charies Baw- 
din in the original. 

now 
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now proceed to thew that they actually wete write 
ten by him: 

And here (after a long digreffion, but, I hone, 
not improperly interpofed) [ fhall take up the vin- 
dication of the /stter part of my ApbPenRIx, in 
which I endeavoured to prove, from the internal 
evidence of the Laneuace only, that thefe Poems 
WERE WRITTEN ENTIRELY BY¥ FHomas Cuat- 
rerTon. My argument was founded ypon this 
principle, that, if a perfon produces a compofi- 
tion, which nobody but himfelf cap interpret, he 
mutt be eonfidered as the author. I proved, as I 
thought, in many inftances, that thefe Poems were 
inexplicable, except by the falfe and unwarranted 
‘interpretations which Cuatrrerton had annexed 
to them. If I had ftopped there, the confequence 
would lave followed inevitably, that he was the 
author; but, in tracing his avifinterprerations to 
their fources, I made an unlucky miftake; which 
the Dean of Exeter has re uted(p. 506] as often- 
tatioufly as if it affected the miain argument. I 
fuppofed, that the interpretations annexed to the 


Poems were almoft all taken from Sxinner’s. 


EryMoLocicon; but the Dray, with more pros 
bability, I confets, Suppofes, that they were rather 
taken from Spegar’s GLossaRy to. CHaucEr. 
As at prefent advifed, I thall /uppofe, that. they 
were taken from a Lexicographer, of whom, I 
am, ) afhan med to fay, I had never heatd the name 
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till very lately, Mr. Joun Kersey, Philobibl. as 
he figns himfelf; who with laudable induftry has 
collected almoft all the old words, I believe, which 
are to be found either in Specur or SKINNER, and 
has generally with much fidelity copied the inter- 
pretations affigned to them by thofe two Glofla- 
rifts. Wherever therefore CHATTERTON iS fup- 
pofed in the Aprenp1x to have been mifled by 
Sxinner, I beg leave to fubftitute Kersey inftead 
of Sxinner; and, in that cafe, I flatter myfelf 
that the main argument will be fo far from re- 
ceiving any detriment, that it will be confiderably 
improved, as it will be manifeft that the impoftor, 
who wrote thefe Poems, lived not only fince 
Skinner, but fince Kersey (43). 


(43) Kerfey publifhed his Dictionary in 1708 The fize 
of the volume and the lownefs of its price make it very 
likély to: havé fallen into ‘the hands of Chatterton; and 
there-are fome peculiarities in.it, not to be found, I believe, 
in other Dictionaries, which he feems to have copied. Some 
‘of them will be pointed out below, At the fame time, I 
mint beg the reader to remember, that my argument~by no 
means requires me to prove, that Chatterton im every in- 
fiance followed Kerfey, and him only. Many of Kerfey’s 
old ‘words, with their interpretations,’ are taken from 
~Speght, whom Chatterton is allowed to have ftudied; and 
_many have been repeated very exaétly by Coles and Bailey, 
to both of whofe books he may eafily be fuppofed to have 
-had accefs. It is fufficient for my-argument, that Chatter- 
ton fhould be proved to have concurred (not accidentally > 
with fome older writer in unwarranted interpretations of 
“various words, of many of which even the ufe is unautho- 
rized... ,. ae 


’ 
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We are firft to confider the inftances of words 

and interpretations, which I fuppofe to have been 

immediately derived from blunders of Kerszy. 


Atta xzoon. E. 1. Ale 

AUMERES. E4, 111. 25. 

Thefe two words, the Dean fays[p. 507 |, bave 
been already explained; and, for my own part, I 
have nothing to add to my former obfervations 
upon them [ fee above, p. 32 and 35], except to 
{tate both articles, as ~ appear in Kersey. 
AuMER, in SpeGHr, is rendered Améer. 

QiLa-bone, (O.) a made Requeft. 

Aumere, (O.) Welt, Skirt, or Border. 


Bawsin, Al. 57. Large, Chatterton. M. tor. 
Huge, bulky. Chatterton 

The manner in which I have declined the deter- 
mination of the precife meaning of this word, 
might have led the Dean to fufpect, that I was 
not fo entirely unacquainted, as he ee with 
that paffage, which he has quoted from a bailad 
yrinted among Stowe’s yadibions to CHAUCER’S 
works. J mutt beg leave to fay, that it 1s wot ex- 
plained by Specur in the fame manner as by 
* Watv- 
fin, bigge: fome fay it is a Badger or Graye.” 


CHATTERTON. SprcnT’s explanation 1S 


He evidently doubted what the true meaning of 
the word was. SKINNER, who came after him, 
has made two words out of one, .a fubftantive and 
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ah adjective. The former he interprets Taxus, 
Meles, upon the authority of JuLran BaRNgs; 
and to the latter he has affigned the dubjous intes+ 
pretation of SPEGHT, °° magnus, grandis,” as if it 
had been pofitive. But Caatrertron probably 
followed Kersey, who has followed SkiNNER, in 
giving both fenfes as equally authentic. ** 3Baty- 
fin, (O.) grofs, big: alfo the Badger, a wild 
beaft.” 

Bronpeous. FE. 1. 24. furious. Chatterton. 
Bronpep. H. 2. 558. Baonpeyne. AB. 704. 
Burxie Bronpe. G.7. Fury, Anger. Chatterton. 
See alfo H. 2. 664. 

I fhould have imagined, that every body muft 
have feen that thefe paflages were cited by me, to 
fhew that the author and interpreter of thefe 
Poems (whether one or two perfons) had fallen 
into the fame miftake of fuppofing Bronpe to fig- 
nify Fury, and had formed various derivatives from 
it in that fenfe. One muft therefore be turprifed, 
that Mr. Bryant [p.120] fhould not make the 
leaft attempt to juitify that fignification of Bronpe 
(Fury), to which I had objected ; and which 1s ab- 
folutely neceflary in moft of thofe paffages, and 
not inconfiftent with any one of them; but fhould 
rather employ feveral pages to prove, what I had 
allowed, that Broxpe has a fignification (Sword), 
which can be applied to make fenfe of only one 
of thofe paflages. In burke bronde, G. 7, 1t may 


be conftrued either fword or fury; but which ts 
the 
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the moft probable conftruction will appear from 
another paflage, H. 2. 664. | 

Campynon’s {werd in durlie-brande did dree ; 
where it muf? be conftrued fury, as the Dean of 
Exerer has rendered it. 

But, if this fenfe of dbronde and burlie.brande 
be, as I contend it is, totally wnauthorized, from 
whence did the auther and imterpreter of thefe 
Poems derive his, or their, ufe of it? I anfwer, 
Probably, from the two following articles in 
KERSEY: | 

iérond, (O.) Fury, Rage. 

Wurly-brand, (O.) a huge Sword, alfo great 

Fury. 
«In the firft article Kersey has only copied 
a blunder of Specur and Skinner. In the fe- 
cond, to a right interpretation of theirs she has 
added a blunder.of this own (44), which has been 
copied in the Poems. “The inference is plain. 


Burvep. M. 20. Armed. Chatterton, 
The Dean of Exeter fays, that this word is 
‘* fo explained on Specut’s authority, and jufti- 


(44) I obferve, ‘however, that he might have taken it 
from Puititps. As JI find that it requires a ftronger me- 
mory than I am poffeffed of, or a more unremitting atten- 
tion than I can beftow upon fo many dictionaries,.to allot 
every blunder to its original author, I muft beg, when I 
{peak of a blunder as Kerfey’s, to be under{tood to mean 
only, that it is to be found in Kerfey, without warranting 
that it is not.to be found in fome older dictionary, 


be ee : fied 
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fied by the fetéral paffages in the Pocms in which 
it occurs.” But the queftion is, whether.the word 
can be juftified by any paflage of any author, ex- 
cept thé writer of the Poems. Kersey has given 
the fame explanation of it: ‘* 4Burled, (O.) 
Armed.” .I am ftill much inclined to believe 
that there is no fuch word. | 

BysmareE. Mug5. Bewildered, curious. Chat- 
terton. BysmMAreLiz. Le. 26. Curiou/ly, -Chat- 
terton. See alfa p.285. ver. 141. BisMARDE. 

Thefe words, as the Dean fays [p. 509], have 
already been confidered [fee above, p. 43]. Lonly 
add, that Kérszy has the following article x) 

Witmare, (O.) Curiofity. 

CaLkxE. G. 25. caf. Chattertom CALKED. 
E. 1.49. cafl. out, ejected. Chatterten. 

As the Dean of Exeter feéms to give up this 
word, by propofing to alter it in:both thefe pats 
fages, and Mr. Bryant has daid nothing for it, 
I think my conjecture much ftrengthened, that it 
had its original from a mi/print in the Frankeleines 
Tale of Cuaucer, [ver.11596. See the AppENy 
DIX, p. 328.] The advocates for the genuine- 
nefs of the Poems may fay, however, that there 
was the fame error in the Mf. copy of CuavceErR, 
which Row Ley read! 

The ufe of the word in the Poems feems rather 
derived from Keasey or SpecHT than from SK1N- 
weR, as ] had fuppofed. 


Calked, 
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Calked, caft. Specur.—Calked, exp. caft, 
credo, caft up. SKINNER.—Calked, (O.) caft up, 
or caft out. Kersey. 

We have now gone through the words net in- 
terpretations, which I had pointed out as derived 
from the blunders of Sk1NNER, but which I have 
juft craved leave to confider as taken immediately 
from Kersey. With the fame indulgence, I fhall 
proceed to confider the words and, interpretations, 
which I: had fuppofed to be founded upon Cxart- 
TERTON’s mifapprchenfions of paflages in SKIN- 
NER, as taken in like manner from Kersgy, who 
had himfelf mifapprehended Skinner, or forme 
other Lexicographer. 


y 


Atyse. Le. 29. G. 180. Allow, .Chatterton. 
That this interpretation is erroneous has been 
fhewn above |p. 24]. Cuatrerton probably 
took it from Kersey. £ Qlifed, (O.) allowed.” 
Fram whence Kersey took it is lefs material; but 
Lam ftill inclined to believe that it was formed 
originally from a. miftaken reading of the article 
Qlifed in Skinner. The very diftinét fignifica- 
tions of the two words are thus ftated by Vrr- 
STEGAN, Pp, 227: Gltfed. Allowed, Licenfed.— 
Alife. Releafe.—Qlifex. Releafed. 


Besrorker. AX. gt. Deceiver. Chatterton. See 
alfo AB. 1064. 
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Mr. Bryant allows [p. 108], that this Word 
has been put by miftake for Befwiker. I wonder 
that he, who appears to have had Kersey at 
hand, did not advert to the following article in 
him: “ To iBetfoike, (O.) to betray,” which, I 
am perfuaded, mifled CaArrerton. But then 
theré would have beén no room for the inference, 
“that this young man could not read the charac- 
ters, With which he was engaged,” I cannot fee 
that the letters in Skinner are fo well defined, 
but that Kersey might as eafily have been led 
into fuch a miftake by them as by thofe of a ma- 
hufcript. 

BLake. A, 178.407. Naked. Chatterton. 


BLAkiED. LE. 111. 4. Naked, original. Chattere 


The attempts which have been made te juftify 
thefe words, and the interpretation of them, have 
been confidered above [‘p. 39]. I dhall only add 
here, that @aarrertron probably followed Kzr- 
sey; °* lake, (O.) naked;” and that Kersgy’s 
interpretation probably originated froma a mifap- 
prehenfion of that paffage of Skinner, which, ] 


have quoted in the APPENDIX, ~. 329. 


on f GB Pi et ‘ ‘i * 
Hancenren. G. 49. Cut aff, dcfroyed. Ciat- 


terton, 


W73 na ae {~~ 74 Spy. o GAR 4 re ’ 
There was no occafion, I find, to fend Cuar- 
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SERTON to SKINNER for this word, as Kersry 
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would have furnifhed him with the fame ambi- 
gugus interpretation of it.  Panceleds, (O.) cut 
off.” It is needlefs to obferve, how very different 
cut off, as explained by SxinnER to mean cut of 
by way of fpecimen or fample, is from deftroyed, 
the fenfé affixed to hanceled in the Poems (45). 


Suap, AR. 34.G. 08. Fate. Chatterton. Smap; 
scurGcED. /E. 603. Fate-fcourged. Chatterton. 

The Dean of Extrer obferves, that ** SHap 
is objected-te only becaufe it is ufed-as a noun.” 
(He fhould have faid, as a noun, fignifying Fate.) 
But, if fo, why has he accumulated fo many in- 
ftances of the verb SHAPEN, with its participles? 
At laft indeed he gives us one inftance of the 


(45) Tf there be any fuch word as hanceled, which I 
much doubt, the true fenfe of it can Only ‘be determined 
by the paflage in which it is fuppofed to have been atfed.s 
for Skinner plainly knew nothing more of it, than that. he 
had ‘fouad it in Speght’s Gloffary. Bit ia that Gloffary 
there are two articles fo very fimiian, that 1 ‘cannot help 
fuipecting one to be an erroneous repetition of the other. 
‘<Memelen, d. cut off, abated.’—‘* Waricelen, cut off.” 
tlameled is an authorifed word, and ‘occirs in Troilus, 
it, 964. 

Algate o fote is bumeled of thy forowe. 

It ‘anfwers properly to our word ‘hamffring; but, inthis 
paffage, might be rendéred cut off. | Abated feems to be 
the interpretation of a various reading Li/fed, mentioned in 
Glof. Ur.) Bavit would not be eafy, I am ‘perfuaded, to 
find the word hanceled in Chaucer, or ‘in any of thofe 
writers publifhed with him; and according'y I obferve that 
it is omitted in Gloff? Ur. As Speght’s Gloffary is not ar- 
ranged in exact alphabetical order, he has frequently ree 
peated the fame word in two articles. 
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woun SCHAPy from Bithop Doves, p. 18a. y. 12, 

e fate is rendered By werdis fchap; which, 
the Dean fays, means Parcarum fato. If he had 
put it in Englifh, By the fates fate, every one muft 
have feen, that /chap in that paflage does not fig- 
nify Fate, but .the /haping, or difpofition, of the 
Fates. Accordingly in the very next paflage, 
quoted by the Dean from Hicxes, Gram. A. 5, 
p- 112, uurdi gifapu (a Franco-Theotifcan ex- 
préffion, anfweting exaétly to werdis /chap in Scot- 
tifh) is rendered Parcarum decreta. I fhall not fol- 
low the Dean into Scandinavia. ‘Till fome au- 
thority nearer home is produced, I muft be of 
opinion, that Ca#arrEerton, in this word as in 
moft others, copred Kersey, who has this article ; 
“ Shap, (O.) Fate, Deftiny ;? and that KersEy’s: 
error was probably owing to his: mifapprehenfion 
of SKINNER. See the Appendix, p. 330. 

The foregoing are the inftances, which were 
particularly applied in the /atter part of the Ar- 
PENDIX to prove, that. many. words, with their 
interpretations, in thefe Poems, «were copied from 
the blunders of another writer ;. and confequently, 
that the Poems are of a later date than that writer. 
When two men. agree in ufing a fet of fictitious 
words, or gibberifh, which none but themfelves 
can underftand, and in affixing to known words 
the fame fanciful and unauthorized fignifications, 
it muft be prefumed, that one of them copied 
from 
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from the other,: But that Kersey fhould have 
ever feen the Poems, cannot be fuppofed. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the author of the Poems co- 
pied from Kersey. 

This will appear ftill more plainly, if we com- 
pare the explanations given, by CHaTTERTON of 
thofe words, to which I have objected in the 
former part of the APPENDIX, as either not ancient, 
or not ufed in their ancient Jenfe,with the expla- 
nations of the fame. or fimilar words in KersEyY« 
I will ftate them alphabetically. 


Asrsste ;) Humility. C.—-Mbeffed, (O.) caft 
down, humbled. K. 
? Aporne; Burnifhed. C.—To orn, (O.) to 
burnifh. K. | 
Acroot; Faintly. C.-To Crool, (O.) to. mut» 
ter or growl. K, | Q 
ADENTE, Apventev; Faffened, annexed. C.— 
To Avent, (O.) to faften. K. 
Aprames; Churls. C.—@oraming, (O.) Chur: 
tith, Ko >. 
AxEpGE; Udly. C.—Aleoge, Eafe, Chaucer. K. 
Att a Boon; A manner of afhing.a favour, C. 
—Alla-bone, (O.) a made requeft. K. 
Atyse; Allow. C.—Qlifeo, (O.) allowed. K. 
Asterte; Negledted, or paffed by. C.—Affert, 
(O.) paffed. K, | 


AUMERE 3 
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AuMERE; Borders of gold or filver. A loofe robe 
or mantle. C.—Aumere, (O.) Welt, Skirt, of 
Border. K. 

Brake; Naked. C.—Blake, (O.) naked. XK, 

Bopyxyn3 Body, fubfance. C.—Bodykin, (O.) 
a little Body. K. 

BorpEL; Cottage. C.—‘<Bordel, (S.) a fmall 
Cottage; alfo a ftew, or bawdy-honfe. K. 

ByrsmMare; Bewildered, curious. Bismareie 3 
Curioujfly, C.—*Bitmare, (O.) Curtofity. K, 

ContakE; Difpute. Contrexe; Confuje, con- 
tend with, C—Contcke, (O.) ‘Contention,» or 
Strife. K, 

Derwe;:Crel.. Dernits Woful, lamentable. C. 
—Dern, (O.) fad, folitary; alfo barbarous. .or 
cruel. — K. 

Droorie; Modefiy. C.—Drury,(O.) Sobriety, 
Modefty. Ka, 

Fons, Fonnes; . Faneies, ox (Devices Com 
Fouts, CO.) Devices. Ki | 

Knoppep; Faffened, chained, congealed. Com 
Tanapped, (O.) \tied, laced. K. 

Lirwig; Humble. C-—Lithy, (O.) humble, K. 


From two of thefe words, Asorne and Acrool, 
which differed a little from their originals, I took 
occafion to remark, that ** it was ufual with Cuar- 
TERTON to prefix @ to words of all forts, without 
any regatd to cuftom or propriety ;’ and I referred 
to. 
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to the following inftances in the Alphabetical Gloff. 
Aboune, Abvewe, Acome, Adygne, Agrame, Agreme, 
Alef, &. Of thefe inftances the Dzawn has at~ 
tempted to juftify. only one, viz. Agrame, OF 
Agreme, which, he fays, occurs in the Plowman’s 
Tale of Coaucar, v. 2283. 
Then wol the officers be agramed. 


But I wonder he did not fee, that agramed is a 
participle, and therefore gives no countenance to 
the ufe of Agrame, as a noun, in the Poems. To 
take an obvious example; Aerieved is a regular 
word; but no one, I believe, ever met with fuch 
a compound noun as Agrief. 

_ The Dean goes on to juftify his author, gc- 
netally, in prefixing @ to words of all forts, from 
the practice of Cuaucer, and the obfervations re- 
lating to this prefix, both in Urry’s and My Glof- 
fary. But he forgets that his author is not charged 


fimply with prefixing a to words of all forts, but 


with prefixing it, without any regard to cuftom or 
propriety. No one ever doubted that words of all 
forts, beginning with @, are to be found in all 
authors. The queftion is, whether this initial a is 
ufually added arbitrarily, without any authority from 
cuftom, or any change in the fignification of the word. 

As the Dean has done me the honour to refer 
to my obfervation on this fubjeCt, U fhall take the 
liberty to repeat it here from the Grossary to 
C. T. vol. v. p. 2. “% A in compofition, in words 
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of Saxon original, is an abbreviation of aF, Of OF } 
of at; of on, or In; and often only a4 cofrrup- 
tion of the prepofitive particle ce of y. In words 
of French original,:it is getierally to be deduced 
from the Latin az, ap, and fometimes Ex.” J 
cannot fee how this obfervatidn can be applied to 
juftify fuch an arbitrary ufe of the initial a, as 
appears in the words above quoted from thé 
Poems. That they are all unauthorifed by euftom 
is confeifed ; and it is as plain, that the additional 
a has no operation whatever but that of lengthen- 
ing them. The Drawn himfelf takes notice; that 
thefe words ‘* are fometimes ufed by our Poet 
without the prefix, as boune, come, derne, dygne, 
left, &c.” and he might have added; in emaétly the 
fame signification. 

I have now gone through, I think, all the words, 
from the ute or interpretationof which If had en- 
deavoured to prove, in the /atter part of my Ap 
PENDIX, that the Poems were written by CuHat- 
Terton. Upon the cooleft and moft impartial 
review of the attempts, which have been made 
by my learned antagonifis to authenticate thefe 
words, I fee no reafon for doubting, that every 
one of them was copied by the author of the 
Poems from Kersry, or fome former Lexico-. 
gtapher not older than Specut. I might there- 
fore, perhaps, fafely reft the caufe. upon the ina 
ftances produced; but as I, think that the evidence 
, from 
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from Lanevace muft have the moft decifive 
weight in determining this queftion, I fhall add 
here another lift of words, with their interpreta- 
tions; each of which I conceive to have been de- 
rived, in the whole or in part, from blunders of 
KERSEY. 

Attrenes. 4. 1°. 140. 917. G. 109. Ch. 13. 
42. At once. Chatterton. And fo Kersey, after 
SpecutT. But I very much fufpedt, that the word 
Attenes ftands upon no better authority than a mif- 
print in Chaucer, C.T. ver. 4072, where Spcur’s 
edition has attenes, and, at the end of the pre- 
ceding verfe, benes ; though the edition of 1542 
reads rightly banes and atanes, agreeably to the 
beft Mi. 

BresTADDE. p. 286. me CHATTERTON has not 
given any interpretation of a ace The Dean 
of Exerer in his note, p. 448, fays, that in the 
prefent paflage it feems merely to imply a fixed 
fituation. In his Glofiary, however, he renders it, 
fituated, diftreféd, upon the authority, as it fhould 
feem, of the Promptorium parvulorum. But neither 
of thefe fenfes fuits the context. KERSEY, upon 
‘what ground I know not, has the following ar- 
ticle; ‘* WBeftad, (O-) ) bff ;” which, I am_per- 
fuaded, Cuatrerton followed. In the Poem on 
Happieneff?, he makes Canynce to afk, Was it 
loft with Eden’s bower ¢ &c. In another paflage, 
FE. ato, with his ufual licence, he-has put Beflanne 
| : for 


—— 
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for Befladde; but, I think, in the fame fenfe; 
‘‘ Who kens ne thee or is to thee beftanne.” 
That is, I fuppofe, ‘* Who knows thee not, or is 
loft to thee.’ This meaning of Beflanne and 
Beftadde, it muft be allowed, is unauthorifed; but 
it makes fenfe of both paflages, and therefore is 
likely to have been adopted by the writer. 
BEVYLE. E. 11. 57+ 

Speers bevyle {peres. 
Bevyle is explained by Cuarrerton to mean 
“ breaks a herald term, fignifying a fpear broken in 
tilting.” The idea of breaking, which is quite 
foreign from bevyle, might perhaps have been fug- 
ecfted by the following paflage in Kersey : 

“ Webile (in Heraldry), broken, or open, like 
a bevel, or carpenter’s rule.” 


Beworen. H. 2. 665. 
Bewopen Alfwoulde fellen om his knee. 


CHATTERTON has not explained this word; but 
it is clearly ufed by him in the fenfe affixed to it 
by Kersey. ‘* Wyptoopen, (O.) made fenfelels.” 
Accordingly I fee that the Dean of Exeter has 
interpreted it frupefied. But becwopen, | apprehend, 
can only fignify one fort of /ixpefaction, arifing from 

uceffive weeping, which cannot be fuppofed to have 
been Alfwoulde’s café. So it is applied by Cuav- 
cER, in his Troilus, IV.916. and rightly ex- 
plained by Speght: ** S3piwopent (it is printed by 

miltake 


Pee 
tniftake Wpiworen), made fentelefs, overcy cpt.” Tt 
may be obferved, by the way, that in this inftance 


CHATTERTON probably followed Kersey, and not 
SPEGHT. 


CHERISAUNET. Ent, tf. 

Somme cherifaunéi "tys to gentle minde. 

In my edition of thefe Poems, when I was but 
a novice in genuine Archeological language, I fer 
this down among the evident miflakes of the 
tranfcriber, and cortected it very probably, as I 
thought, into cherifaunce it ys. My excufe muft 
be, that [had not then feen Kersey, who, from 
a miftake, as it feems, of the printer, has this 
article. ** Qherifaunei, (O.) comfort.’ Mr. 
BRYANT, p. 562, allows, that this word was bor- 
rowed by CuattertTon from Kersey; though be- 
fore, p. 106—7, he has taken a great deal of 
pains to point out the feveral fteps by which 
CuaTrerton, whom he there confiders as an igno- 
rant tranfcriber from Mff. arrived at fuch a compii- 
cation of mifiakes, as are to be found in this 
paflage. 


Eve. M. 74. Help. Chatterton.’ And Kersey 
and Specur have explained the fame word in the 
fame manner; but I cannot believe that fuch a 
word was ever ufed by a génuine author. 


N Enryy, 


a a 


Enryn. P.G. to. 

Entyn a kynge mote bee full pleafed to nyghte. 

CuatrErTon explains this word to mean even. 
The Dean of Exeter adds—or in fhort; upon 
what ground, I know not. I never had the leaft 
conception from whence this word could be de- 
rived, till 1faw in Kersey, “ Cutyn, (O.) even.” 
I have little doubt that CoaTTErToN, in his hur- 
ry, either mifread or mifwrote Cntpn for Cufyn. 
From whence Kersey derived his word Evtyn 
is immaterial to our prefent enquiry; but I think 
it probable, that he only intended to copy Specut’s 
article, “ Guptt, even;” and that the ¢ was in- 
ferted by fome accidental jumble at the prefs. 


Forcarp. At. 564. 

Whatte, doeft forgard thie blodde? ys ytte for 

feare ? 

In this place CuaTrEeRTON interprets this word 
to mean Jofe; in two other places, AX. 434, and 
St. of C. 57, it is a participle, and confequently 
muft be conftrued /of, agreeably to this article 
in Kersey. ‘* JForgard, (O.) loft.’ I know no 
other authority for this word in either of thefe 
fenfes; which may both be wrong, though it is 
fearce poffible that both fhould be right. 


Fone Ch. 30. 
“he forfwat meadowes fmethe, and Sen Sic the 


raine. 


CHAtT- 
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CHATTERTON’s interpretation of forfwat is fun- 
burnt, to which the Dean of Exerér lias fub- 
joined, by way of correction, fweating. It mutt 
be éonfeffed, that the Dezan’s interpretation is 
néarer the truth, but the image of a fweating 
meadow is fo awkward and unnatural, that no 
Poet could poffibly have made ufe of it.  for- 
fwonke and Forfwat are epithets properly applied 
td a Plowman, in the Prologue to the Plowmau's 
Tale, ver. 16, and Skinner. has explained them 
feparately; but Kersey has joined them together 
in the following article: ‘* jforfivonke, or forfiwat, 
(O.) over-laboured and fweated, or fun-burnt.” 
Thete can be little doubt, I think, that this article 
- fuggefted the fenfe of fun=burnt, which CuatTeR- 
ton has affixed to for/wat. 

Gratcue. A. 115; M. 68. Apparel, Cuat- 
wERTON. And {6 it is interpreted by Kersry and 
Sprcat. It is always ufed as a zoun in the Poems; 
but in the paflage to which Specur probably re- 
fers (as theré is no other, I believe, in. which the 
word can be found), it is ufed as a verd. 

And gan her gratche as a begine. 
But even its exiftence as a verb may be doubted; 
for the author of Giof. Ur. has obferved very pro- 
perly, that Gratcbe is perhaps the fame with 
Graithe, if not miftaken for it.” To graithe, Or 
greithe, is a verb ufed by Cuaucer in feveral 
N 2 other 


ee 
ther places, fignifying to prepare or make ready, 
a ea which fuits exaétly with this paflage of 


R.R. 


Haire, Hatiiz.. E. 111. 60. AX. 148. 409. 
M. 63. Happy. — Chatterton. 

I fufpect thefe two adjectives. to have been 
formed. from the following article in Krrszy: 
“© Pailes, (O.) Happinefs.” But Kersry appears 
to have been mifled by Skinner, who has ex- 
plained the word Hailes in Cuaucer, C. T. 
ver, 12586, to mean either im Sanétis fedibus, or 
in Beatitudine; the laft of which fenfes Kersrzy 
has adopted. The miftake of Skinner is equally 
evident, as he has quoted the line of CHauczr, 
which he attempts to explain. 

«© And by the bloude of Chrift that is in Haz/es.” 
For Hailes in that, line fignifies neither Joly feats 
nor happinefs, but is the proper name of the Abbey 
of Hailes in Gloucefterfhire. See note on C. T. 
ver. 12586. 

Lere. A. 567. H. 2. 597. 676. 

This word ‘has not been explained by CHatrTeEr~ 
ton, but theDsan of Exerer in all thefe places 
very probably fuppofes it to mean /eather. And 
fo Kersey has explained it. ‘* Rere,‘(O.) Lea- 
ther.” But here again I fufpect that Krrsry 
has been mifled by, or has mifapprehended, Sx1n- 
xER, who hasthe two following articles: * Here, 
exp, 


iat es 


exp. Complerion, Colour.—tLere, Pellis, fort. 


contr. 4 Leather.” Thefe two articles appear to 
have been formed from this fingle one in Specur: 
** Lere, complexion, colour, fin.” But Rin in 
Spectr, which Skinner has rendered pellis, and 


fuppofed to be contracted from leather, was un= 


deubtedly intended to be the interpretation of 
Lere in the following paflage of Cuaucer, C. T. 
ver. 19786: 
He didde next his white Jere. 

Where /ere, if it fignifies any thine more than 
complexion (which may be doubted), can only be 
fuppofed to fignify the Ain of a living man, ahd 
therefore affords no pretence for confidering it as 
contracted from leather. 


Lissz. T. 2. Sport or play. Lissera. M. 15. 
Boundeth. Lussep. T.'97. Bounded. Chatterton. 
The reader will be pleafed to obferve, that, in 
the laft paffage, the participle Lifed is properly 
applied to a field bounded by a lift; but, in the two 
former, the verb Lif is applied to hor/es, and a 
javelin, in another fenfe of the word bound, of 
which Life is abfolutely incapabie. There can be 
little doubt, I think, that CaatTrerron was mife 
Jed by the equivocal article in Kersey; “ 3 iffen, 
(O.) bounded ;” to fuppofe, that To life might 
be ufed in all the fenfes of To bound. 
The Dean of Exerrer feems fo fenfible of the 
inference which muft be drawn frem this unau- 


N 3 thorifed 
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thorifed ,ufe of Lif, that after fonie hopelefs 
efforts to explain it in a different fenfe, he con- 
cludes with a conjecture, ‘¢ that the word in both 
thefe paflages fhould be read Glifeth, fienifying 
to glide, or pafs quickly.” But where are we to 
look for fuch a word as Glifeth ? 

Osarz. E. 1. 41. E. 11.26) Abide, Chatter- 
ton. And fo the fame word: is ¢ explained by Ker- 
sey and Specut. But the compiler of Glof. Ur. 
has obferved, that Obay, in the fingle paflage of 
CHavcer, in which it occurs, Cy T. ver. 12034; 
is a mifprint, and fhould be Abeye, as it is printed 
in the laft edition from the beft Mil. The. infe- 
rence is plain enough, from whence the author 
of the Poems got his word Obdaie, with its inter- 
pretation. The Dean of Exeter, in hisGloffary, 
has added to this word P. Pa. from which one 
fhould naturally fuppofe, that the ufe of it was 
authorifed by the Promptorium Parvulorum ; but, 
upon looking into the only copy of that book 
which I have an opportunity of confulting, Mf. 
Harl. 221, I can find nothing nearer to Oboie than 
the following article; ° OzseyyN OR BE BUXUM. 

Obediv.? If the Deax has any thing more to the 

purpofe in bis copy of P. Pa. he will do well to 

publifh it at length in the, next edition. of his 


Commentary. 
Reorate. Le. 7. fret M. 70s Efleemy fa- 


ours Chatterton. 
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And fo Kerszy. * Wegrafe, (O.) Courtefy, 
Efteem.” But this interpretation is founded upow 
a miftake of SkinneER in the following article; 
6© Regrate, exp. Courtefy or Eftimation.” To 
what author Sxinner refers, I cannot find. I 
have obferved, n. (6), that exp, generally denotes 
the expofition of the word in Speght’s Gloffary; but 
in this cafe SpeGut’s expofition is different, and 
nearer the truth. ‘* Regrate, lamentation, for- 
rowful fute.” I-conceive the noun Regrate to be 
capable of exaétly the fame fenfes with the more 
modern word Regret, none of which will fuit with 
thefe paflages in the Poems, or the interpretation 
of them by CuaTTERTON. 


SEMLYKEENE. AL. g, Countenance, G. 56, Beau- 
ty, countenance, Chatterton, See alfo AX. 1145, 
H. 2; 568, where the fame word occurs in the 
fame fenfe, In other places it 1s written SEMLY- 
KEED, Al, 298. St. of C, 113. To this laft paf- 
face the Dean of Exeter in his Gloffary has 
added the interpretation coyntenance, and refers us 
to P. Pa, but I can find nothing in P, Pa. which 
in the leaft authorifes fuch an interpretation. It 
‘feems plain to me, that both thefe words owe 
their original to the follawing article in Kersey ¢ 
“¢ Semelipees, (O.) Semelinefs, comelinets” 

Uncrart. P.G. 4. Unforgiving. Chatterton. 

The Dean of Exeter has obferved very pro- 
perly, that Unliart is the oppofite to Livrt, ‘The 

N 4 : queftion 
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queftion therefore, is, what is the true meaning of 
Liart. The Dean fays, that it is not explained in 
my Glofary, which. is very true; but he might 
have found Liard (which he confiders as the-fame 
word) in my Gloffary, with a reference to 2-note 
on ver. 7145, which if he had read, I flatter my- 
felf he would not have been fo pofitive, that.Liard 
is ufed by Cuaucer in the fenfe of gentle, pliant. 
A carter calls his horfe, min.owen liard boy ;,. upon 
which i have remarked, that ** Liard was a come 
mon appellative for a. horfe, from its grey colour, 
as bayard was from bay. . [See before, ver. 4113-| 
ie ETO g2 

He lyght downe of Uiarde, and ladde him in his 

hande. 

Bo. Douglas, in his Virgil, ufually puts /iart for 
albus, incanus.? Jn fhort, my nofion was, and 
is, that Liert was an adjective fignifying grey, and 
Liard an appellative for a grey horfe, ‘As neither 
of theie fenfes could have given rife to the com- 
pound Unliart, 1 thall fuppofe that the author fol- 
Jowed Kursey, who, after SKinNER and Spreut, 
has explained ** Utarf, (O.) Gentle, pliant ;” the 
oppofite to which might eafily be termed wa. 
forgiving. 


WrycHEencrer. Ab. 419. 
This word has not been explained by Cuar- 
TERTON; but it is clearly ufed for Witcheraft, 
I as 


L 15 ) | 
as the Dean of Exeter haswiterpreted it. Dill 
I fee the ufe of it confirmed by foie good autho- 
rity, I fhall believe that it was taken from the 


following article inKerseys ‘© @lichencref, (O.) 
Witcheraft.” 


YspenDeE. T.179. Confider, Chatterton. 

But how could Yypende ever fignify confider ? 
There can be little doubt, I think, that CratrrEre 
ton formed this word from Kersry’s & Ilpended, 
(O.) confidered ;” and, as the fame article occurs 
in SpEcut, I fufpect it to have originated from 
jome mifprint in CHavceR: it is quite impoffible 
that Y/penae thould be a genuine word, 

Having thus proved, that fo many words, either 
not ancient or not ufed im their ancient fenfe, are 
to be found in the Poems, which ‘can only be un- 
derftood according to the unwarranted 3; terpreta- 
tions which CHatrerton has annexed to them : 
and having pointed out the auth ry from whom 
be might eafily have borrowed thofe words, with 
their interpretations; I am not awate of anv thing 
which. fhould prevent us from concluding that he 
wrote the Poems. Jt is inconceivable that any 
writer older than Kersty fhould have anticipated 
fo many of Ais blunders; and of. writers fince 
Kersey we have not the flighteft ground of eyi- 
cept CHATTERTON. 
Mr. Bryant has informed us, p- 561, that Cuar- 
TERTON ** ufed to hunt, in a mof fervilc manner, 


dence for fufpecting any one ex 


in 
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in Kerfey’s:Dictiofary.” “The faét, it feems, ig 

proved byasdftrange bombaft letter to his friend 

SMITH, confifting of many high-founding and un- 

commion terms.—** Thefe (fays Mr. Bryant) ate 

all to be found in Kersey, and, I believe, in no 

other Englifth Dictionary. That he bad them from 

this fource 1s certain, from bis copying the very er- 

rors of the author.” But if this argument be con- 
clufive.in.a letter of CHATTERTON’sto Mr. SmirH, 
why fhould. it. haye lefs force in the Poems, attri- 
buted to Row ey, to whichl have juft: been ap- 
plying it? One of the words which Mr. Bryanr 
has enumerated, as. borrowed in this manner from 
KersEy, is Cherifaunei for Cherifaunce, a word 
ufed in the Poems. [See before, p. 177.] He adds, 
indeed, that ‘f this gives room to fulpect, that he 
{ Chatterton] fometimes altered the orginals, which 
he had before. him, upon the authority of thefe 
etymologifis ;” but, in my @pinion, it gives much 
more room to fufpect, that it was upon the autho- 
rity of thefe etymologifts that he compofed his 
pretended originals. ! : 

I will add nothing mere upen this head; as I 
confefs that I have no ftropger evidence than what 
I have already produced, to fhew, that the Poems 
were written entirely by CHarrerron ; but I can- 
not conclude this difquifition, though already too 
long, without taking notice of fome arguments, 
which have been particularly urged to prove, 

that 
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that he was not the author, but only the tran- 
{criber, of them. 

The firft, and perhaps. the moft extraordinary, 
is drawn from what is called his aniform declara- 
tion that the Poems were RowLey’s.. Mr. Bryant 
has infifted upon this very largely, p- 499,. feq. 
but furely fuch a declaration, if it had been much 
more uniform than it was, and had been continued 
for a much greater length of time, would have 
heen entitled to very little credit. He muft have 
been a very whimfical or a very fqueamifh im- 
poftor indeed, who, after having planned and 

executed a fuccefsful fraud, fhould voluntarily 
abanden it, or refufe to fupport it by his. own 
affertions. When CiccareLti made a confeflion 
of his impoftures, he had been legally. conyicted 
of one, and was going to fuffer death for it; and 
it 1s remarkable, fice PsALMAN AZAR, Many years 
after his fictions had been detected and univerifally 

exploded, could not bring himfelf to an open 
avowal of his guilt, except in a narrative to be. 
publithed, when he fhould be infenfible of the 
fhame arifing from it. But CHATTERTON, -fup- 
poling him to have been an impoftor, had none 
of thefe motives to confeffion. He had not even 


had time to be tired of this amufing exercile of 


his fancy, as he died within lefs than two years 
from his firft overt-aét of impofture: and he ap- 


pears to have practifed it to almoft the end of his 
life ; 


20. HE 
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hfe; for the Balade on Charitie was fent’ to the 
printer in the month immediately preceding his 
deceafe. Was it poffible for him to recede from 
his declaration that the Poems were RowLry’s, 
while he was every day forging new compofitions 
under the fame name? Not that I can admit his 
declaration to have been fo uniform as Mr. BRYANT 
would reprefent it. In two inftances, both of 
which indeed: feem to have efcaped Mr. Bayanr’s 
notice, he acknowledged himfelf to have been 
the author of pieces which he had originally pre- 
ended to have tranfcribed from ancient Mff. "The 
pieces, which I mean, are the Account of the Cere- 
monies obferved at the opening of the Old Bridge, 
and the Battle of Haftings, N° 1. I fhould be 
afhamied to urge this acknowledgement of his, as 
a proof that he was really the author of thefe 
pieces; but, as a proof that his declarations were 
riot to be depended upon, I think it cannot be re- 
jected or evaded by any one; and leaft of all by 
thofe, who, in direé&t contradiétion to it, perfift in 
maintaining that thefe very pieces were written by 
Rouw.ey (46), 


(46) In addition to the publick declarations of Chatter- 
ton, Mr. Bryant, p. 545, has laid great ftrefs upon what he 
calls private atteffations to the truth of thofe declarations. 
To this purpofe he has cited certain notes, fubjoined to Mf, 
of Chatterton, containing references to Rowley, Canynge, 
&c.’ and the mention of thofe perfonages in his fanciful 
will, See before, p. 1§5. m. (41). * We may be affured 


(fays 
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Another: argument is drawn from: what. Mr. 
Bryant [| p- 564] calls Caarrerron’s mrscon- 
@EPTIONS, or miftakes in tranfcribing, which are 


ap we eee % 


fuppofed to have arifen from his not being able 


<% 


to read the Mff. Lhad pointed out*{Introd. Acc. 
p- xv} feveral variations between a copy of the 
*§ Songe to “Ella, &c.” which Cuatrertow had 


(fays Mr. Bryant) from thefe indire& and repeated appeals 
to Rowley, that he was efteemed by Chatterton a real per- 
fon, the fame from whofe writings he copied.” But ali, 
1 think, that can be fafely inferred from thefe appeals is, 
that Chatterton was generally mindful of his affumed cha. 
raéter, and loft no convenient opportunity of exhibiting it, 
In one paflage, however, of the very. will above mentioned, 
he feems, either from inadvertence or defign, to have 
dropped the mafk. The paffage is as follows: “* 7 leave 
“Mr. Clayfield the fincereft thanks my gratitude can give, and 
Lwill and direct, that, whatever any perfon may think the 
pleajure of reading m¥ Works worth, they immediately pay 
their own valuation to him, fince it is then become a lawful 
debt to me; and to him, as my executor in that cafe,” Upon 
a former occafion, he is faid to have carried a fiGitious bilf 
to Mr. Catcot, charging him as debtor in a certain fum, 
* for pleafure received by reading Rowley’s works in ver fe 
and profe;” and if he had wifhed to maintain any longeg 
the character of a mere tranfcriber, he would probably have 
worded this legacy to Mr. Clayfield in terms of a fimfae 
import. But here, unlefs we tuppofe the expredion myx 
Worxs to include the works which he had publithed as 
Rowley’s, he claims no dewt as due to him on the latter acs 
count. If it fhould be afked, But why then did he not 2x. 
plicitly declare himfelf the author of the works attributed 
to Rowley ? ican only anfwer, that, poffibly, in the fit of 
fullen defpair which had determined him to quit the world, 
he might equally difdain, either to confefs, or te consigue, 
his impofture, 


giver 
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piven to Mr. Barrerr, and that which he afters 
wards produced as the originals Thefe variations 
Mr. Bryant has repeated; p. 566, to thew; that, 
<< from the letters being nearly effaced, CHATTERTON 
had often miftaken the original terms, and fubfti- 
tuted one word for another.” But tlie variations 
themfelves do not, I think, juftify any fuch infe- 
rence. The fubftitution of [frayninge for Ypraun- 
cynge, of valyante for burlie, of dyfmall for honore, 
of varfes for pene, &c. can never have been owing 
to the letters being nearly effaced; as in every 
inftance the word fubftituted differs widely from 
the other in the form, or order, or number of its 
component letters. ‘Thefe variations, therefore, 
which are evidently various modes of expreffion, 
and not miftaken readings, are much more likely 
to have proceeded from an author than from a 
mere tranfcriber; and they probably took their 
rife from CHATTERTON’s giving out copies of his 
compofitions, at different times, from memory 
only. 

“The like mifakes (fays Mr. Bryant, p. 567) 
are often to be difcovered from the context, in 
copies, of which there. is no. original preferved 5” 
and he gives feveral inftances from the Errata, 
which I had annexed to my edition; where Cuat- 
TERTON is fuppofed to-have miftaken vidfuals-for 
vittims,—fears for tears,—toe for doe,—florven for 
fir oven, —jythe for fykes—bie thanks for mie th ankse 
“« Can 
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«¢ Can thefe (fays Mr. Bryant) be the miftakes 
of an author? Certainly not.” And I partly agree 
with him. They cannot be the miftakes of an 
author, in his capacity of author ; but an author 
is alfo, generally, a tranferiber of his own works, 
and in that capacity, Lapprehend, he is as liable 
to the common errors of omitting, adding, 
changing, and tranfpofing letters, as any other 
tran{criber. ‘The miftakes, here enumerated, are 
all of this fort, mere flips of the pen, fuch as 
might eafily have fallen from an inattentive writer, 
in copying either his own works or thofe of anos 
ther. They cannot therefore afford any. proof, 
that CHaTTERTON was not the author of thofe 
~ pieces in which they are found. 

The characteriftick of thefe miftakes ‘is, as 
Mr. Bryant has obferved, “ that the true reading 
appears from the plain. purport of the lines.” 
Where the word miftaken is uncommon or ob- 
{cure, and the fenfe cannot be eafily reftored, there 
is more reafon to fufpect a blunder of the trans 
fcriber. Some miftakes of this latter fort Mr. 
Bryant has endeavoured to point out, which 
therefore it may be proper to examine. 

OniycHTE. /®..670. 
Theyre thronginge corfes fhall ozlyghte the ftarres. 

‘* Here (fays Mr. Bryant, p. 78) is certainly 
a great miflake of the tranfcriber, who did not 
know the author’s meaning, and has fubftituted 


one 
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6rié word for another. Inftead of onlyghte, I make 
no doubt but that the original was onlyche; which 
fignifies to be like or equal to. Oxlych is the fame 
term which we now exprefs /iken.” But what 
proof have we from authority or analogy that 
fuch a verb as onlych was ever in ufe? If it was 
ufed in the fenfe of liken, how would it fuit with 
this paflage ? Could we now fay to liken the fars 
inftead of ¢o match them in number ? Certainly not. 
We have therefore no reafon for believing, that 
onlyche was the original word. As to onlyghie, 
though I take it to be as little authorifed as 
onlyche, 1 can conceive that it may have been in- 
tended to mean fo un-light; to darken, ox intercept. 
the light of the ftars. ‘The hyperbole, exceffive as 
it is, might perhaps be matched in the Poemse 
At leaft the word muft keep its place, till a more 
probable fubftitute than onlyche can be found for 
it 

I had fet down among the evident blunders of the 
tranfcriber the following paflage of H. 1. 300. 

But manie knyghtes were men in womens geer— 
and had propofed to correct it thus ; 

But manie knyghtes were women in mens geer. 
Mr. Bryant, p. 86, has adopted this correction ; 
and adds: “© This may have been the blunder of 
a tranf{criber; but could never be the miftake of 
fhe real. compofer of thefe Poems,” But to me 


fuch 
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fuch a blunder as ‘this fees equally unlikely to 

have been committed by either, except from a 

temporary diftraction of thought, to which both 

are equally liable. In a fimilar paflage, H. 1.19. 
Go, do the weaklie womman in manns geare, 

And fcond your manfion, if grym war come there. 


I fee no reafon for fuppofine with Mr. Bryant, 
that *¢ in the original the lines run thus ; 

Go to, ye weaklie wommen &c.”— 
Go, do the woman—may fignify, I apprehend, Go, 
ad the woman, &c. Nor can I agree with him in 
his interpretation of the fecond verfe, where he 
fuppofes fcond your manfion to mean difgrace the 
boufe of your anceftors. According to the little 
{kiil which I may have acquired in the Chatterto- 
nian diale&t, I fhould conjecture /cond to have been 
formed from abfcond, and to fignify here, ab/cond, 
or run away, from your houfe, &c. 


Es Uk. 3951.40. 
The reynyng foemen, thynckeynge gif to dare, 
Boun the merk fwerde, theie feche to fraie, theie 
blyn. 
‘© Here (fays Mr. Bryant, p.94) feems to have 
been a great blunder committed by the ¢ranferiver. 
-——And, I think, nothing can fhew more fatisfacto- 
rily, than this paffage, that Chatterton had an ori- 
ginal before him which he did not underftand.” 
But all the perplexity, of which Mr. Bryant 
complains in this paflage, arifes from his having 
O over- 
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overlooked the comma which is after fraie. With 
this little addition, there is fearce a paflage in the 
Voems which is more intelligible than this, of 
affords lefs ground for fufpecting a blunder. Al- 
lowing the author to have expreffled himfelf with 
his ufual quaintnefs, his meaning I take to be this: 
‘*« The foes running about, thinking whether they 
{hall hazard a battle, make ready their fwords ; 
ibey one while feek fo engage, at-another they cea/e, 
ftand ftill.’” Mr. Bryant, im his quotation, has 
omitted the claufe—‘* thynckynge gif to dare”— 
though it certainly gives light to what follows, 
When he fhall be pleafed to reconfider the whole 
paflage, I flatter myfelf that he will not think 
the reeeived reading of the fecond Hine lefs worthy 


ie) 


ot the author than what he would fubftitute ; 

* Boun the merk fword, and feche the faie to blynn. 
i, e. and endeavour to impede and ftop the land- 
ing of the enemy.” ‘Towhich I have this further 
objection, that b/yn, as far as I have obferved, is 
never ufed by genuine writers but as a verb neuter. 
The. ufe of it as a verd adiive in the Poems, 
JE. 334. 552. G. 58. may be added to the many 
other inftances of unauthorifed language, which 
make their genuinenefs fo juftly fufpected. 

I pafs over Mr. Bryanv’s obfervations, p. 99, 
upon the firft ftanza of the Storie of William Canynge, 
as I profefs not to underftand the paflage, either 
as it appears in the Poems, or as he has corrected 
its There are many other paflages in the Poems, 
which 
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which cannot be corrected into fenfe confiftently 
with any rules of criticifm. 

With refpect to Almer, in the Balade of Charitie; 
ver. 20 and 76, whicli Mr. Bryant; p+ 102, fups 
pofes to have been put by a mifiake of the tran= 
feriber for Palmer, T fhall only obferve, that it is 
fot ufual for attanfcriber to change a known and 
common word, fuch as Palmer is, for one quite 
unexampled.—The true origin of the word Cheri- 
Jaunei has been pointed out above, p. 177.—Why 
Mr. Bexyanr fuppofes that amenufed in E. 11. 53 
has been fubftituted by the tran{criber for amanfed, 
I cannot comprehénd: The literal fenfe of amanfed 
is excommunicated. If it ever feems to fignify ac- 
 curfed, it muft probably mean im confequence of ex= 
communication: But how could the infidel Saracens, 
of whom Mr. Bryant fuppofes the Poct to fpeak, 
ever have been excommunicated? That term, I 
apprehend, can only be applied to thofe who have 
once been in the Chriftian communion. But in- 
deed it féems to me, that we cannot fuppofe the 
Poet to fpeak here of the Saracens, without doing 
a great injury to the beauty and order of his de- 
feription. He is not defcribing, in this place; 
the Chriftian fleet approaching towards the Holy 
Land, as Mr: Bryant fuppofes; but the fleet of 
Rrcsarp jut launched upon the ocean from 
England. The amenu/ed nations therefore I con- 
ceive to be the zations of Europe, who are sie 
Uh ie nifbeds 
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nifbed, and feel themfelves dimini/bed in eftimation 
by the fuperior fplendor of this armament. The 
defcription of its effect upon the Saracens does 
not begin till ver. 23. 
The Saracen lokes owte, &c. 

This word amenufed has furnifhed Mr. Bryant 
with another argument to prove a miflake of the 
tranferiber, and fuch a miftake, as, I am ready to 
own, if it could be clearly fixed upon him, would 
induce a ftrong fufpicion that he was merely a tran- 
f{criber. It is contended (Bryant, p. 140], that 
amenufed, in Le. 28, has been put by miftake for 
amenufeth; and adented [Tbig. p.152], by a like 
miftake, for adenteth in'G. 29; and that the mif- 
take in both inftances has arifen from the Mf. 
having had a mixture of Saxon characters, and 
the tranfcriber having taken the Saxon th (6) for 
‘a common d (0d). But, in the firft place, here 
is no proof at all of any miftake in either of thefe 
words ; for the paflage in Le. 28 remains as hard 
to be underftood after the propofed alteration, as 
it was before; and the paflage in G. 29 was as eafy 
tobe underftood without the propofed alteration | 
as with it. In'the fecond place, I apprehend that 
. there is no ground for believing, that a tranfcriber 
fron-any Mf.’of the XVth century could have 
been-mifled in the manner which Mr. Bryant has 
fuppofed; for, though the Saxon 7, exprefled 


3 thus. 
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thus (p), was ufed inthe common writing of that 
century, the other expreffion of it (8), which 
only could be miftaken for a d, was at that time, 
Iam perfuaded, totally difufed and obfolete. 

But, befide thefe fuppofed MisconcEptions, 
ot miftakes in .tran{cribing, which Mr. Bryant 
has alledged, to fhew, that Caatrerton copied 
from Mff. which he was not able to read, he has 
produced anumiber of what he calls MisinTER- 
PRETATIONS of particular paflages, which, ac- 
cording to him, prove, that this boy did not even 
underftand the compofitions which he copied, and 
confequently could not have been the author of 


them. In this argument he is joined by the’ 


Dean of Exeter, who feems not to have been 
aware of the other argument, drawn from the 
miftakés of ‘the tranfcriber, or even to have dif- 
covered that there were any miftakes of that fort, 
which fhould not be confidered as mere flips of 
the’pen. 

It would be too tedious to go through all the 
inftances' of MuisintErRPRETATION, with which 
CHaTTERTON has been charged’ by thefe two 
learned men. Many of them have been already 
confidered in the courfe of this difquifition. I will 
take notice here of a few more, which have been 
urged with the greateft confidence. If I can fhew, 
that in thefe the interpretations of the boy of 
Brifiol are as probable as thofe of his ableft 
O 3 _criticks, 
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criticks, the reader will know what to think of 
the reft. 

I fhall begin with three words, which the Dean 
of Exrrer, confcious, as it feems, of their ir- 
refiftible force, has placed together, according tg 
the rules of oratory, in his Peroration, Pp» 515. 
The words are BertzeN, Lorpyyoz, and Hov- 
ron. The two firft occur in the Tournament, 
ver. 57—8. 

The lordynge toade ynn all hys paffes bides ; 
The Lerten neders att hymm darte the flynge, 
Lordynge is explained by CHaTTERTON to mean 
ftanding on their hind legs, But this the two learned 
commentators pronounce to be a miflake, and they 
both agree, that J/ordynge is put for lourdin, or 
Jourdan, and. fhould, be rendered dull, heavy, un- 
wieldy. This is plaufible, I confefs, and, though 
by no means convincing, I might perhaps have 
been puzzled to give it a flat refutation, if a 
young friend of mine, wha is frefher from this 
fort of reading than I am, had not informed me, 
that Spenser has applied this very participle 
jording to a toad, and that his Gloflarift has ex- 
plained it in fuch a manner as might very well 
fuggeft CHATTERTON 'S interpretation. The paf- 
fage of Spenser is in his Paftoral of December, 

flanza Xil. 
Where I was wont to feek the hony bee 
Working her formal rowms in wexen frame, 


The 
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The eriefly todeftool grown there mought I fee, 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. 
Upon which the Gloffarift has obferved : “ Lord- 
ing, {poken after the manner of Paddocks and 
Frogs fitting, which is indeed lordiy, not moving 
er looking once afide, unlefs they are ftirred.” 
Thefe authorities, I conceive, are fully fufficient 
to juftify CHaTrrerTon againft any charge of 
either having mifwritten or mifinterpreted this 
word. If any one fhall be inclined to go further, 
and to confider fo remarkable a coincidence of 
‘expreffion as a proof of plagiarifm, | muft warn 
him, that the Dean of Exerer, upon occafion 
of another coincidence with Spenser, which he 
-himfelf has pointed out in B. H. N° 1x. p. 64, has 
declared very peremptorily, that to fuppofe, that 
Cuatrerton had borrowed a thought from SpEN- 
sur, would be an incredible ee! 

The next word berten is rendered by CHaTe 
TERTON venomous; and this too both the learned 
commentators pronounce a miftake ; though they 
are by no means fo well agreed, as in the former 
inftance, what the interpretation fhould be. Mr. 
‘Bavant, p. 28s, fuppofes that Berten is an ad- 
jective, <* probably a contraction of Beretin, and 
relates to colour ;”—from the Barb. Lat. ‘* Berre- 
tinus, cinereus, leucopheus. Du Ca ange.” But he 
has produced no manner of proof that fuch a 
word was ever ufed in Englifh, or even in French. 


Oe The 
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The Dean of Exrrer, on the other hand, fup. 
potes it to be (or to be put for) a participle of 
the prefent tenfe. He fays, in his note, ‘* The 
berten neders do not mean venomous, but leaping, 
to expreis their manner of attack, The Promptuar. 


} 


!. explains burtyn by injfilio, cornupeto, to leap 


upon, or pufh, as. horned catile do.” But how can 
faid to attack, like horned cattle? And 

iipection of feveral articles in. the 

Prompt. Parv.. 1 cannot find that the: old verb 
To burt had any other fenfe than the modern one 
Zo éuit.. BuRTAR BESTE 1s explained Cornupeta— 
Burtynxc,, Cornupeivse——BurRTon, AS HORNYD 


BESTIS, Cornupeto, » So that I am quite at a lofs to 
guefs upon what grounds .the,Dzawn has afferted, 
in p. 515 (in contradigtion to his own quotation 
juft cited), that the Pr. Pars had explained the 
word (berten) by darting or leaping. I need not 
fay any more, | think, to fhew that the explana- 
tions of this word by thofe two learned men are 
totally unfounded and inadmiffible. To juftify 
CHATTERTON’S interpretation of it is no part of 
my undertaking. If he invented the word, as I 
much fufpect, he had a right to affix his own 
fenfe to it. 

With the third word, honton, I fhall have lefs 
trouble, as CHaTTERTon’s miftake about it (if he 
has made any) has efcaped the correction of 
Mr. 
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Mr. BayantT. -It occurs. twice in the Poems 3. in 
the Metamorphofis, ver-.93- 
The goddes 
Houton dyd make the mountaine bietheire mighte. 


and in the Epitaph on Robert Canynze, ver. 6; 
Houton are wordes for to telle hys ‘doe. 


In the former paflage CHarTerTon has inter- 
preted it to mean Jollow. But the Dean of Exe- 
TER {ays it means Jofty; becaufe “ hawien is ex- 
plained in the Prompt. Parv. by exalto, and is ufed 
in this fenfe by Peter Langtoft; and hautaim, in 
old French, fignifies’ proud or lofty.’ But why 
fhould we believe, that /outon is the fame word 
with bautain2 and how will the fenfe of bautain 
fuit with thefe paffages? In the firft it has a very 
queftionable meaning, and the other it makes ab- 
folute nonfenfe. But the fenfe of bollow will fuit 
with both. ‘The mountain is made 4olfow, not, 
as the Dean furmifes, by way of alleviation to the 
fate of Eftrild and Sabrina, but that the river may 
run forth from it; and zwords are faid to be hollow, 
metaphorically,-i:e. unjubfiantial, weak. I can- 


not therefore allow that CHATTERTON has made ° 


any miftake in ‘his interpretation of this word, 
efpecially as it is fupported by the Dictionary- 
writers, Paitiips, Kersey, Baitey, &c. who 
all interpret Aouton to mean hollow. Whether 
there be any fuch word as Aouton is another quef- 
tion. 


tion. As far as f am informed, it ftands upon no 
better authority than the following article in 
SpeGcHT’s Gloflary toC saucer; * Hatvten, Lallow;” 
and that, if Iam not much deceived, refers to 
the following paffage of the Plowman’s Tale, [ver. 
2812. Ed. Ur. | 

Hoppen and houten with heve and hale, 

The article in Specur, which immediately pre- 
cedes Howsen, is ‘© Woppen, leape.” But it is 
plain, that in this paflage of the Plawman’s Tale 
bouten is a verb fignifying to hoot, or halloo, ex- 
prefled by Sprout Aallow, . from which the 
Dictionary-writers and CaaArrERTON have formed 
an adjective houton, fienifying hollow. I do not 
fee how Rowrey could have fallen into fuch a 
miftake. 

I will only add here one of thofe words, in the 
explanation of which Cuatrerton is fuppofed to 
have failed, becaufe ‘* the Gloffaries, in which 
alone they exifted, were not in his hands, nor was 
it within his ability to underftand them if thry 
had been before him” [ Milles, p. 514]. In the 
Metamorphofis, Vv. 9- 

Whofe eyne dyd feerie fheene, like blue-hayred 

defs 

That dreerie hange upon Dover’s emblaunched 

clefs, 

The blue-bayred defs (fays the Dean of Exe- 
TER in his note) ** are explained’ by CHATTER- 
TON as meteors or vapours; they rather mean 


fpecires 
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fperes or fairies, which might be fuppofed to in- 
habit thefe cliffs. Deffe netyll, in the P. Pare. iS 
explained Archangelus. Deffe THEREFORE may 
fignify foirit.’” From this conclufion the Dran 
proceeds to draw icveral ingenious corollaries, 
which may be read in his book. I fhall only 
briefly examine the conclufion itfelf. Deffe retyll 
is explained Archangelus; THEREFORE Dejfe may 
fionify foirit, 1 fhall not difpute the connexion 
ot Archangel, Angel, Spirit, Spectre, and Fatrié 3 
though, according to the pofition of the words, 
one might perhaps more probably infer, that Defje 
fienified arch, and netyll, angel; but the truth is, 
that Deffe netyll, in the Prompt. Parv. means nei- 
ther more nor lefs than Deaf nettle (a weed more 
commonly called Dead nettle), of which the tech- 
pical name is Archangel. Elow unfortunate was 
poor CHATTERTON, that the Gloffaries, in which 
alone fuch curious learning is to be found, were 
not in his hands, and that he was not even able 
to underftand them, if they had been before him! 
For lack of erudition, he was frequently obliged: 
ro have recourfe to his own invention, of which, 
in the prefent inftance, he has certainly availed 
himfelf as fuccefsfully as the Dean has of his 
Prompt. Parv. for though I believe meteors or 
vapours to be not a leis fanciful interpretation of 
defs than /pedires or fairies, its total want of foun- 


dation cannot fo eafily be demonftraied. 
I come 


my 
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Whicn bas peen urged CO pltove, that CHATTI TERTON 
was not author of the Poems, viz, i they con- 


fain many iat with which he a not poffibly 


Fp: 


have been acquainted. The inftances alledged 
ave, chiefly, of .words too. rare iy obf{cure to 

been underftood by him, and of hiffrical 
facts, which lay out of the reach of his {canty 
means of information. 

Of the art fort is Farpsroiz, A“. 61, which 
the Dean of Exeter in his note explains very 
learnedly, and adds: ‘* A modern writer, not 
aware of the difference, would probably have 
called it a footfool.” But Fatpstoot is explained 
by Kerszy to be a kind of fool; which was fufhi- 
cient authority for CuarTERTON to ufe it in the 
fenfe of foot ftool. 

Another inflance of thofe uncommon terms, 
which have perfuaded Mr. Bryant, Pp. 341,.°* that 
Cuatrerton had manufcripts before him,” is 
Fortunigs, {See Chattert. Mifcell. p.131.] But 
this a2 too is in Kersey; * Fortuny, a Tourna- 
ment, or running a Tilt on Horfeback with 

FRucruous ENTENDEMENT [B.H. Not. 6] is 
another expreffion, upon which Mr. Bryant has 
remarked, p. 414, that “< he fcarcely knows one, 
ich at firft fight is more likely to be fufpected, 
Yet there is areal in a Mf, Poem of OccLeve; 

to 
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to which’ we may well fuppofe that Cuatrertow 
had never accefs.” "That he had never accefs to 
the Mf. Poem of Occleve I can readily admit; but 
the ftanzas of that Poem, containing a compli- 
ment to CHAucER, in which this expreffion of 
Jructuous entendement occurs, have been frequently 
printed. ‘They are printed (to natne no other 
book) in the “fe of Chaucer prefixed to SpEcut’s 
edition, to which Cuatrerton is allowed by 
Mr. Bryant himfelf, p.534, to have had acce/s. 

Goute, fays the Dean of EXETER, p. 4495 
‘* according to the Pr. Parv. means Ufury. Skin- 
ner, who quotes the word from the antient Eng- 


—lith Dictionary, as derived from gu/a, doubts both. 


the exiftence and etymology of the term. Where 
then could CHATTERTON meet with it, but in 2 
Latin Gloffarift, whom he did not underftand, and 
who did not believe the word to be ancient >?” He 
met with it in Kersey, who has the following 
article, “ Goule, (O.) Ufury.” 

In the Tragedy of Godwin, as the Dean of 
Exeter has obferved in his note on ver. 136, 
“© Mancas and Marxs are ufed fynonymoutfly for 


money in general.” He has explained how the 
terms came to be confounded by the hiftorians of. 
the middle age; and “* Rowley (he fays) has fol- 
lowed the hiftorians in this miftake; but xo author, 
fince his time, has ufed the word Manca for 
money, and where foould Chatterton have found it 2?” 


He 
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He might have found it in Kersey, who explaing 
W.ttca to be ‘a fquare piece of gold, anciently 
valued at thirty pence.’ The fame author ex- 
plains Wark to be “ a filver coin; anciently valued 
at thirty pence;”” upon what ground I fhall not 
enquire. 

Under this head may alfo be claffed the Quo- 
rations from Greek and Roman writers, which 
have been fuppofed to prove a greater portion of 
learning in the author, than CuarrErton could 
have poflefled. This argument is thus urged by 
Mr. Bryant, p. 563. ‘* In the fermon upon the 
Holy Sprite there is a quotation from Cyprian; 
and another from the Greek of Gregory Nazianzen; 
and in the flory of John Lamington are many 
Latin quotations. None of thefe were obvious, 
and fuch as a boy could attain to. Nor are they 

idly and oftentatioufly introduced: they are all 
pertinent, and well adapted.’ The quotations 
from Cyprian and Grecory NaziANZEN may 


=~ 


be feen in the Fragment of a fermon, which Cuar- 
TERTCN pretended to have copied from RowLey’s 
Mf. It is printed in Mi/cell. Chattert. p. 114- 
Mr. Bryanr fays, p. 564, ‘* the very texture of 
it fhews, that it was the compofition of a perfon 
verfed i divinity. Hence fome have thought, 
that Chatterton accidentally lit upon an old {fer-- 
mon, and put it off for Rowley’s.” Iam much 

inclined to think myfelf, that the ground work of 
7 thas 
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this Fragment was an old fermgn, in which Cuar- 
TeRTON found the twe quotations ready to his 
hand. The reft, if not his own invention, was at 
Jeaft tranflated by him into the Rowleian diale@; 
as the language abounds with the fame folecifms 
and barbarifms, which have demonftrated the 
fpuriou{nefs of the Poems. But, without having 
recourfe to them upon this occafion, it happens, 
that the Greek quotation from Gregory Nazian- 
ZEN contains in itfelf the moft unqueflionable 
proof, that it was not copied from any Mf. of the 
XVth century. It will be allowed, I prefume, 
that CHarTerTow could only copy the characters 
which he found in his original. He had not fkill 
enough to vary the forms of the letters; to com- 
bine thofe which were feparate, or to feparate 
thofe which were connected together. We may 
be certain, therefore, that his tranfcript (involun- 
tary errors excepted) was in all refpects as like to 
his archetype as he could make it. But his tran- 
{cript differs totally from all the fpecimens which 
Ihave ever feen of Greek writing in the *Vth 
century. It appears to me to have been evident- 
ly copied from a printed book; but, as Ido not 
with to judge for others in thefe matters, I fhall 
annex an exact fac fimile of the paflage, as it 
ftands in CHaTTeRTon’s own hand-writing. The 
reader will determine, whether it could have bee 

copied by him from any Mf of Rowtey. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bryant’s next argument is drawn from 
«¢ the many Latin quotations in the Story of John 
Lamington.” ‘Thefe, I apprehend, are all to be 
found in what the Dean of Exeter has printed, 
p- 185, under the title of a Dialogue between Maf- 
ter Philpot and Walworth Cockneies, fubjoined to 
IscAMME’s Poem on Lamington. ‘This dialogue 
therefore it may be proper to reprint here, with 
a few corrections from CHatrerton’s Mf. 
Phil. God ye goodden, my good naighbour, how 
d’ye ayle? 
Howe does your wyfe, man? What never affole ? 
W. Cum reflate vivas verborum mala ne cures. 
Ah mafire Phillepot, evil tongues do faie, 
That my wyfe will lyen down to daie, 
Tis ne twaine moneths fyth fhee was myne 
for ale. 
Phil. Animum fubmittere noli Rebus in adverfise 
Nolito quedam referenti femper credere. 
But I pity you, nayghbour, if it [be] fo. 
W. Que requirit myfericordiam Mala caufa ei— 
Alack! alack! a fad dome mine in fay. 
But oft with Citizens it is the cafe. 
Honefia turpitudo—pro bona 
Caufa mori, as auncient Penfmen fayfe. 


*¢ None of thefe quotations (fays Mr. Bryant) 
were obvious, and fuch as a boy could attain to.” 
And I can eafily believe that they were mot ebvious 
t@ 
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to Mr. Bryant, whofe ftudies, we know, have 
generally travelled a higher road; but I can fay, 
with truth, that I found them in the very firft 
book in which I looked for them. ‘The three 
former are tranfprofed out of Cato’s Diftichs, and 
the two others out of the Sentences of Publius SYTUS 5 
ufually fubjoined to the Diffichs, in a little volume, 
which, in many fmall fchools, I believe, is ftill the 
firft that is put into the hands of learners of Latin 
after the Grammar (47). It appears from the 


(47) They ftand thus in an edition by Boxhornius, 
L, Bat. 1635, 


Caro, Lib. 111. Dift. 4, 
Quum recte vivas, ne cures verba malorum. 
Iib. ars -Di.26, 


Rebus in adverfis animum fubmittere noli. 


Lib. rr. Dift. 21. 
Noli tu quedam referenti credere femper. 


SYRUS, anterihs lamb. p. 119. 
Mala caufa ef que requirit mi Hfexicordian. 


Shitews Troch. Ve 3 


Eft honefta turpitudo pro bona caufa mori. 


In Chatterton’s tranfcript of this laft line he had origi- 
nally inierted ef after turp:tudo ; and he had written bonay, 
(to rime, I fuppofe,’ more "exatly to fay). 

The Bivadiere in the firft line of recfate for re&e, and of 
verborum mala for verba malorum, feem to fhew that he 
wrote from memory. al muft have been overlooked, 
Tprefume, by the Dean of Exeter, who confiders all Tete 
paflages, not as quotations, but as original compofitions, 
and argues, in part, “* from the correéine/s of the Latin, 
that they muft have been written at leat by a better {cholar 
than Chatterton.” 


Tei, 
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tefiimony of Mr. Smiru [Bryant, p. 532], that 
CHatrterton bad intimated very frequently both a 


defue to learn, and a defign to teach himfelf, Latin; 
and though I do not fuppofe that he ever made 


any great progrefs in that language, I really think 
that he might have attained to thefe quotations. 


With pai to their pertinency, and their not 


¥ 


being idly and oftentatioufly introduced, 1t is fearce 


credible, b: think, that fuch a medley of quota- 
tions, from fuch a book, fhould have been hud- 
died together, in fuch a dialogue, by any one, but 
a boy, who was Bae of difplaying the little 
atin which he had juft acquired. 
So much for ee words, which CHATTERTON 
is fuppoled to have been incapable of underftand- 
ing. I proceed, in the laft place, to confider the 
Hiftorical faéls, with which, it is faid, he could 
not poflibly have been acquainted. Some of thefe 
fuppoted facts } have fhewn above [p. 150. n. 39 |, 
to be probably nothing more than empty words ; 
fuch as the Blue Briton, Tinyan, &c. Others are 
of a mixed nature; a combination of truths with 
falfities ; of whieh the true part was eafily known, 
and the falfe might as eafily have been invented 
by CuaTTERTON as by any other perfon. Of this 
fort are the Orpination of CAnyncE—so avoid 
a marriage ry by King Edward, and the Fine 
2000 Hoes: exacted from him—/for refujing to 
rg mpl with that propofal. The ORDINATION and 
the 


ran 
mh 


the Fine, which are the true parts of thefe tww 
{tories, might have been known by any one from 
CanynceE’s Epirapa in Redclif Church [fee 
before, p. 113. n. 23]; the motive to the one, 
and the caufe of the other, have been fhewn to be 
mere fictions, totally void of truth, or even pro- 
bability [fee before, p. 107, and p.114. n.24]3 
and yet Mr. Bryant, in his RecapiruLarion, 
p- 580—1, alledges both thefe ftories, as having 
been verified in all their circumftances, and as 
proving that the intelligence of them came from 
Redcliff T ower. 

I fhall therefore confine myfelf to the confides 
fation of the few facts REALLY HISTORICAL, 
which are fuppofed to have lain out of Cuarrer- 
Ton’s reach; only premifing, that I can never al- 
low a fact to have lain out of his reach, mere ly 
becaufe I myfelf, or even my learned opponents, 
may not be able to point out exactly the place 
where he found it. We have feen already, in 
feveral inftances, that his reach was much more 
comprehenfive than they imagined, or at leatt 
have been willing to acknowledge; and it is cer- 
tainly within the bounds of probability, that one, 
who gueffed fo often as he did; fhould not sc ys 
gue/s wrong. 


Next to the two ftories juft mentioned, Mr. 
eis ef. the burning of ines Spire. 
‘Rowley (fays he, p. 581) muft have been in 
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fome degree an eye-witnefs of the event: but 
Chatterton had no biffory of it; no record, except- 
ing what muft have come from Rowley. He could 
not have mentioned it without fome previous inti- 
mation from that quarter; for no account was elfe- 
nohore 10 be bad. This, like the two articles above, 
has fince his death been attefted, and by the fame 
hand: by the teftimony of W illiam of Worceftre.” 

Mr. Bryant had before employed feveral pages 
(537—542), and inuch ingenious argumentation, 
to make it probable that this burning of ibe pire 
happened in the time of Row.ey, before 1478; 
but the Dean of Exerer, who, in this inftance, 
cannot be charged with having acted in concert 
ris learned ally, has told us plainly and 
t the fpire was thrown down 


by lightning in 1445, foon after it was erected 5 


and for this faé& he quotes the Mf. Chronicles of 


i 


Briftol, aba though no record, may fairly be 
called a biftory. If ic fhould ftill be contended, 


that this fad might be fhut up clofe in the Mf. 
Chronicles, and out of the reach of CuaTTERTON, 
I will add, that I have been informed, from un- 
queftionable authority, that “¢ in 1746 was pub- 
lithed at Briftol a print of St. Mary Redchif’s 
Church, with an account of its foundation, &c. 
by one Jobn Halfpenny: im which was recounted 
the ruin: of the Steeple in 1446, by a tempeft and 
fire.” Indeed it is fearce poflible that fuch an 

4 event 
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event as this fhould not always have been gene- 
rally known dy tradition to hundreds of people at 
Briftol, though it may have remained a fecret to 
very inquifitive antiquaries in London. 

Another inftance urged by Mr. Bryant, p. 582 
is 2 romantic ftory, produced by CHarTERTON in 
the Rowle:an dialeé?, concerning the Temple-church 
at Briftol, which, he fays, was fo badly conftructed 
by the firft builder (Gremordie, a Lombard), that 
it fubiided; but a better architect (Fohn a’ Brixter, 
a Briftowe man) preferved it, by laying a ftronger 
bafis, founded on piles. ‘¢ If this account, fays 
Mr. Bryant, were a forgery by Chatterton, it 
could never have been by any means authenti- 
cated; but we find that it was verifed in the vear 
1774, about four years after his death.” Mr. 
Bryant has told the {tory more at large in ano- 
ther place, p. 310; but the utmoft that can be 
{aid to have been verified is, that the church ftood 
upon piles; and even that verity is but imperfect. 
ly made out, as it is allowed that the piles were 
not feen by any body. But Mr. Bryanr_ has 
taken no notice of a remarkable circumftance in 
the Temple-church, which, I am anes ded, gave 
rife to this whole ftory. It is thus defcribed by 
CamMBpEN | Brit. p. 95]: ‘‘ Hard by it is alfo 
another church, called Temple, the tower whereof, 
as often as the bell rings, moves to and a 
as to be quite parted from the refi of the building ; 
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and there is fuch a chink from top to bottom 


that the gap ing is three f fingers wide when the bell 


rings, growing firft narrower, and then again 
broader.” This parting of the tower from the reft 
of the building muft always, l apprehend, have 


been imputed to a defect in the foundation, which 
is ftated to have been upon wet marfhy ground ; 
and it furely was not above the reach of Cuar- 
TERTON to imagine, that fuch a defect might af- 
terwards have been remedied, and the building 
preferved from finking further by piles. fr. 
Bryant himfelf fays, Phas “in fuch a fituation no 
other fupport, but ae can be well conceived.” 
‘his therefore is a faét, of which CHATTERTON 
needed not the ghoft of Row ey to inform him. 


>? 


With refpeét to the main ftory, no attempt has 
been made to authenticate the conteft between the 
two rival architects, Gremordie and John a’ Brixter. 
Mr. Bryant, for fome reafon or other, has not 
even mentioned their zames; though, whether the 
pe told of them be true or falfe, their names, 
ne fhould think, deferve as well to be recorded 
as thofe of any of the other Rowleian heroes. 
And this reminds me of an argument drawn 
from’ the names, both Norman and Saxon, in the 
Batile of Haftings, which, if it had come from a 
lefs authority than Mr. Bryant’s, I believe I 
fhould have ee over in filence. Even my re- 
foeét for him fhall not induce me to wafte a word 
7 upon 
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upon the Norman names. “ OF the Saxons (he 
fays very truly, p. 272) no lifts have been tranf 
mitted.” The. brothers of, Harold excepted, “ of 
the other perfons mentioned on the fame cay: there 


is hardly a trace left in the accoun 
times: fo that to many they may have appeared 
as imaginary chara¢ters, the work of poetical 
fancy.” . In another place, p.579, Mv. Bryawnr, 
in his Recapitulation, afks, rather triumphantly, 
““ How could he (Chatterton) poffibly know the 


a 


names of the Saxon Earls, which occur in the Byrtle 
of Hafiings, and which are not to be found in any 
hiftorian.. They. are indeed. authenticated» by 
Doomfday-book. But did he ever hear of that 
book? or, if he did, had he ever accefs to it?” 
Here therefore feems to BE a fair iffue, whether 
the names of the Saxon Earls, in’ the: Battle of 
fafiungs, not to be rier in any hiftorian, are au- 
thenticated by Doomfday-book, The queftion is 
i Ae: 


inferior perfons, in the moft genuine poem, could 


a 


sroperly reftricted to Earls; for the names of 


10t be expected to be authenticated by a record 


oer 
of that nature. 
rm} 1, 


ihe whole number of Saxon combatants men- 


tioned in the Battle of Haftings, exclufive of the 


royal da. is, Ithink, twenty-feven. Of eleven 


of tl Mr. Bayant has found the names (or 
fom zine like then m) in Doon: itn but of 
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f Farl, except Brintric. How Caatrerton 
duoie eafily have become acquainted with him, 
has been explained above, p.14g. n. 38. HeEreE- 
waArD indeed 1s called Ear] in H, 1. 301; but his 
title is not authenticated by Doom/day-book, or by 
any other evidence. It happens rather unluckily 
for the credit of our poetical hiftorian, that in 
this HeEREWARD, a REALLY HISTORICAL charac- 
ter, we find a perpetual cuntradiction to hiftory. 
He is reprefented as born at Sarum, though he 
was in all probability a native of Croyland; he is 
repeatedly called an Earl, though he certainly 
never was one; he is introduced at the Battle of 
Hafting: oug 
not in Rite ae and he is faid to have been killed 
there, H. 1. 409. though he is known to have 


rh he was undoubtedly at that time 


furvived that battle many years, 

But to return to the names of our Saxon Earls. 
3efides Herewarp, we have Erle ADHELM, H. 2. 
505. Erle Curuperr HL 1.262. Erle Ecwarp, 
Fo 1.5450) Erle iene H. 2. gary) Berle 
ErHetwarp, H.1, 216, Erle Eruetwour, H. 1. 
The names of thefe Ax Earls, it is allowed, 
are not to be found in any hiftorian; but how 
many of them has M: Brvanr authenticated 
from Doomfday-book ? Not one. The reader will 
judge, with what propriety te xames of the Saxon 
Earls, in the Battle of Haftings, not to be found 


. 
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in any hiftorian, can be faid to be aurHENTi- 
CATED by Doom/day-book. 

Thefe, I think, are the faéts REALLY HISTORI- 
CAL, upon which Mr. Bryant has infifted in his 
Recapitulation, as having lain out of CuatTer- 
Ton’s reach. I have been fo long in examining 
them, that the Dean of Exeter muft excufe me, 
if, in this ftlage—extremo fub jine laborum,—t pafs 
more lightly over fome objections of the fame 
kind, which are peculiar to him.—The incredibi- 
lity, that CHATTERTON fhould have been acquainted 
with SpenseR, has been touched upon above, 
p- 199-—He thinks that there is not the leaf? de- 
gree of probability, that CHaTTEeRTON fhould have 
known the zames of Watworry and Paripor 
[Milles, p. 187], though they figure, as he partly 
allows himfelf, in all the common hiftories of 
England.—In another place, p. 370, he fays, * It 
is by no means probable that Chatterton could 
have known the reputation of the manufacture of 
Lincoln cloth ;” though he has quoted himfelf two 
paflages from o/d ballads about Rogin Hoop, in 
which mantles and gowns of Lincoln-green are 
mentioned.—In his Introduction to the Enelifh 
Metamorphofis, p.254, he infifts, ‘© that the hif- 
tory was beyond the compafs of Chatterton’s eru- 
dition: he could not have underftood the original, 
Geflrey of Monmouth ; and even the Enelith tranf- 
lation, by Aaron Thompfon, is not commonly to 


be 
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be met with.” But the Dean allows himfelf, that 
this hiftory, or rather fable, is to be met with in 
the tragedy of Locrine, contained in. fome editions 
of SHAKESPEARE. It is alfo recited very much 
at large in the Collection of Old Ballads | London, 
1726}, vol. 11. ps 1—5, a book which Cuarrer- 
TON had certainly feen; and in Stowe’s Chronicle, 
whom I take to have been his principal hiftorian. 
But the Dean’s moft formidable argument is 
drawn from the Poem of the Tournament; ‘* the 
ceremonial of which (he fays, p. 305) is fo well 
adapted to the cuftoms of that age, that it could 


not have been fo accurately defcribed by any fub- 


fequent writer, who. was not perfectly inftructed 
in the ancient formulary: Chatterton therefore 


7 
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could not have been the author.” .That Cx#ar- 
TERTON was not perfectly inftructed in the ancient 
formulary of Tournaments, I can readily allow ; 
but how has the Dran eftablifhed the other part 
of his premiffes, “ at the ceremonial in the 
Poem is well adapted to the cuftoms of téat age?” 
Whether he means fas age of Bourton, or that 
of the fuppofed Row Ley, it feems to me, that the 
firft and leading idea of the whole Poem, the in- 
troduction of an alderman of Briftel tilting with 
knights, muft have been not only ridiculous but 
offenfive in any age, while the true ceremonial of 
tilts and tournaments was Gentes But, waiving 


for the prefent that fundamental objection, I go 
on 
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on to remerk fhortly, that the Heraxp, through- 
out the w eee Poem, takes much more upon, hin 
than his office, which was merely minifterial, could 
warrant.—The form of challenge between Bour- 
ron and Neviiie; [ ver. 87] 

‘¢T clayme the paflage.” ‘I contake thie waie;” 
is quite unapplicable to a ftilting-match, in Sites 
the two combatants ran in ean >] lines, with a 
low partition of wood or cloth between them, 
and their object was, not to ftop the paflage of 
each other, .but, in paffing, to break their refpec- 
tive lances with a good grace.—The fequel of this, 
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when Bourton replies, ver. 88, 
ryt ee pate 7 ° 4 93 
<¢ Then there’s mie gauntlette on mie gaberdine 


° 74 ef. 
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vas the ufual form of challenge ;” and fo it was fo 


olsen: but where can he th lew an inftance of 
having been practifed at a tilting-match?—The 
rement propofed by De BercHam, ver. 105. 
feq. and the orders oF the HERALD, ver. 121, 


{eq. are, Lam perfuaded, quite fanciful, and un- 
fuppotted by any ancient cuftom; though the 


Dean has been pleafed to affert, “ that the lat- 


} 
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ter are fo much in character, that they could not 
have been dictated by any perfon who was igno- 
rant of the ceremonial, or a ftranger to the rules 
of Tournament.” I with he had told us where 
we, may find that. ceremonial and thofe rules.—l 
will 
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will only take notice of one more impropriety, 
which is, that Bourton, the conqueror in the 
, is declared Kino; Kynge of Tourney-tilte, 
ver. 155. ‘That title, in — countries, was given 


tilts 


f 


to the Prefidenis, or Judges, of the ‘Tournament, 


ne 


but never, as far as L am  inkoks ied, to the victo- 
rious combatant.—When thele things have been 
duly confidered, the reader will determine, whe- 
ther the poem of the Tournament is conftructed 
according to a formulary of really ancient ufages, 
which lay out of the reach of CHATTERTON, oF 
whether it difplays that mixture of ignorance and 
invention which marks him, ina peculiar manner, 
for the author. 

I will now conclude with a fingle obfervation 
upon a matter, which, I think, has not yet been 
properly attended to, or indeed fully ftated. 
Among the poems, which CHATTERTON pretended 
to have tranfcribed from his Mf. befide thofe at- 
tributed to Rowxezy, there are others under the 
names of CANYNGE, Sir Tuyssot GorcEs, JoHN 
IscAmME, and Josne, fecond abbot of St. Auguf- 
tine’s, who is faid to have died in mecxv. (48) 


(48) The Poems under the names of Canynge and Si# 
Thybbot Gorges are printed in my edition, ** The pleafaunt 
difcorfes tae they are called by the fuppofed Rowley) of 
Mayiire Yobn a Team, hight the merrie tricks of Laming- 
ton,” have been late! y printed in the Dean of Exeter’s oak 
tion, “p. 183.:41 fall infert here the Poem attributed to 
Abbot Fobn, as it ftands in my tranfeript of the Abbot’s 


Life, from what is called Rowley’s ** Lif of * fk led Painters 


ana 
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In all thefe we fee not only a fimilarity, but an 
abfolute identity, of manner, language, veriifica- 


and Carvellers.” As this Life contains evidence of Row- 
ley’s proficiency in the Greek language, of which his learned 
advocates have not availed themfelves, I think it but fair to 
publith the whole. 

‘¢ Tohne, feconde abbotte of Seynéte Auguftynns, was a 
manne well fkylide yna the languages of yore; hee wrote 
ynn the Greke tonge a poem onne Roberte Fitz Hardynge, 
whyche as ni¢ as Englyflie wylle ferve I have thus tranf: 
placedd: 1 . 

Wythe daityve fteppe relygyonn dyghte yn grcie, 

Herr face ‘of doleful hue, 
Swyfte as a takel throwe bryghte heav’nn toke herr waie, 
And oft and ere anonn dydd faie, 
Ah mee, whatte fhalle I doe! 


See Bryftowe cittfe, whyche I nowe doe kenne 
Aryfeing to’ mie viewe, 
Thycke throngde wythe foldyerrs and traflyque menne ; 


Botte feynétes J feen fewe. 


Fitz Hardynge rofe; he rofe, lycke bryghte fonne ynn 
the morne; 
Fayre Dame, adrie thyne eyne, 
Lette all thys greefe bee myne, 
Forre I wylle reere thee upps a myniterr hie, 
(And wylle 2 moncke bee fhorne) 
The toppe whereoff fhall reachenn to the fkie. 
Thanne dydd the Dame replie ; 
{ fhall ne bee forlorne. 
Heere wylle I take a cheryfauniedd refte, 
And fpende mie daies upponne Fitz Hardynge’s brefte. 


Norr was hee lackeynge ynne defcryptionnes of battles 
and dreare accountes, as yee maie fee underre bie hymfelfe 
onne Kynge Rycharde. 


Harte of Lyonne! fhake thie {werde, 
Bare thie morthie fternande honde, 
~Quace whol armies toe the Queede, 
Worke thie wylle ynn Burlie Bronde, 
Barrens 
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tion, &c. fo that no one can doubt that they all 
came from the fame author. Bee though perhaps 


Pies reafons may be affigned why the fup- 
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fed Rowtzey might have given out ayfew flight 
copies of verfes under the names of ‘his patron 
CanyNnGE and his friend ena it is fcarce cre- 
dible that he fhould have inferted in hig ‘* Difcorfe 
on Brifowe” a long poem eer his owh, as com- 
pofed by Joun roleeritee and ftill jefs, that he 
fhould have forged a poem uidér the name of 
abbot Jonny, who had been dead. above two hun- 

dred years: ‘Thefe Poems oda cannot have 
been written by the fuppofed Row.ey. But they, 
as well as the Poems attributed co RowLey, un- 


Barrens heere onne Bankerrs browded 
Fyghte ynne furries gen {te the Cale, 

VM hyleft the ou ynne thonderyng ge mayle 
W 


} 


rarrikethe whole cyttyes baie 


Harte of Lyonne! founde the beme, 
Sounde ytt yntoe inner Londes, 
Feere c es {porteynge 1 ynn-the a De, 


XN 


Ynne thie bannerr terroure ftondes 


Thus moche forr abbott Johannes poemies. Hee. was 


nductedd 20 yeres, and oe acte as abbotte. g yeres 


vi | 
be fore hys ynnduétyonne forr Phylyppe then abbotte. Hee 
dyedde ynne M.CC.XV. beeynge buryedde ynne hys albe 


Pee ee a | eer REE RTS ep 
ynn, the mynfterre. 


If atiy one can pemceive any difference of hand Abe in 
this porm, attributed to abbot sn and thofe which pa 
under the name of the fuppofed.R wley, he muft soliel 
much greater powers of difcrimination, pha fall to the 


fiiare of common criticks, 


doubtedly 


Mgaa 

doubtedly came from one and the fame author; 
and I cannot fee the leaft ground for imagining, 
that they could all have come from any one au- 
thor except CHATTERTON. 
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